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THE LIBRARY OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

In the following notes I propose to give a short 
account of the chief MSS. and rare printed books 
in our college library (formerly under my charge), 
though I make no pretence to do more than in- 
dicate a few out of the many points of interest 
which it presents. 

The college seems from the time of its founda- 
tion to have possessed a library ; for our founder, 
William of Waynflete (Bishop of Winchester, 
1447-1486, and Lord High Chancellor, 1456- 
1460), in the statutes which he gave to his society 
in 1479, lays down many minute rules as to the 
preservation, lending, and inspection of the books 
presented to or bought by the college.* 

At present the library occupies that portion of 
the college buildings which is over the west walk 
of the cloisters, extending from the angle opposite 
the New Buildings to the great gateway which 
leads beneath the Founder’s Tower to St. Johu’s 
Quadrangle. It is composed of one long room, 


* In the printed copy (Oxford, 1853), pp. 61-2. It 
may be mentioned that this edition differs considerably 
kept in the MS. Room, and known 
asthe Dean of Divinity’s copy) which bears an inscrip- 
tion in the Founder's handwriting. 


adjoining which two smaller rooms contain the 
natural science library, in great part the gift of 
the late Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny, Fellow of the 
College and Professor of Rural Economy in the 
University (d. 1867), whose portrait hangs on one 
of the walls. Another room (known as the Upper 
Library) in the Founder’s Tower is filled by various 
special collections, mainly old legal, medical, and 
historical books, together with many sets of perio- 
dicals (more or less complete), a selection of 
Chinese and Swedish works (the latter presented 
by the late Rev. W. Palmer, Fellow of the College), 
and a number of volumes in French, Italian, and 
Spanish, presented in 1626 by Sir Arthur Throck- 
morton (son of Sir Nicholas, Elizabeth’s famous 
minister), which he had collected in the course of 
his travels, circa 1586. 

Opening out of the main library is the MS. 
Room, which must be carefully distinguished from 
the Muniment Room. The latter is situated in a 
tower south of the Founder’s Tower, under which 
is the ordinary entrance into the cloisters. The 
treasures of the Muniment Room (strictly speak- 
ing, two rooms, one above the other) have been 
calendared by the Rev. W. D. Macray, the results 
of his labours being contained in forty-six small 
oblong volumes of MS. slips deposited in the 
MS. Room.* He has also published an abstract 
of this calendar in the Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission (Fourth Report, pp. 458-465 ; 
Eighth Report, pp. 262-269), and has included much 
most interesting and valuable information in his 
Notes from the Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from the Twelfth to the Seven- 
teenth Centriry (Oxford, Parker, 1882). Both the 
college and all historical students are much in- 
debted to Mr. Macray for his unwearying labour 
of love, which extended over many years, and has 
for the first time made clear the enormous import- 
ance and value of our muniments, the number of 
which is estimated at 13,000, including sixteen 
original Papal bulls, many papers of Sir John 
Fastolf (cf. Gairdner’s edition of the Paston Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 5), and countless charters, grants, and 
leases. 

But it is not the object of this paper to describe 
the muniments of the college, and I propose to 
notice first the contents of the MS. m, and 


* These slips are arranged in chronological order and 
by counties, The volumes are as follows: Hants, 8; 
Oxford, 7; Lincolnshire and North Hants, each 4; 
Berks, Suffolk, Norfolk, each 3; Warwick and Sussex, 
each 2; Surrey, Bucks, Wilts, Bedford,each 1. Notts is 
bound up with vol. iv. of North Hants; Kent, London, 
and Somerset fill one volume, Essex and Gloucester 
another. Three more volumes are filled by the “Carts 
Regis et Concesse” and other documents relating to 
the Hospital of St. John Baptist (on the site of which the 
college is founded), the papers of Sir John Fastolf, and 
those of Ralph, Lord Cromwell. Finally, there is q 


volume of miscellanies and a volume of letters, 
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then those printed books which seem to be spe- 
cially interesting. 

1. The MS. Room.—Here, besides MSS. proper 
and some early printed books, have been deposited 
many papers and documents connected with the 
history of the college, ¢.g., the original papers 
relating to the expulsion of the. President and 
Fellows by James II. in 1687, including the But- 
tery Book, in which the names of the intruded 
President and Fellows are found crossed from the 
week Oct. 20-7, 1688. Here, also, are the original 
cartulary of the Priory of Sele, in Sussex (annexed 
to the college in 1474), and an ancient “ terrier” 
of the Hospital of St. John, chiefly referring to 
Oxford. We find also a packet of papers belong- 
ing to President Accepted Frewen (consecrated 
1643 to the see of Lichfield in the college chapel, 
and translated to York in 1660), and received by 
him as Vice-Chancellor of the University. Mr. 
Macray has described the contents of this packet 
(Fourth Report, p. 464), and it may, therefore, 
suffice to say that they include documents with 
the sign manual of Charles I. (dated at Windsor, 
September 1 of the fifth year of his reign), and 
with the my of Juxon (as President of St. 
John’s College), Brian Duppa, Bancroft (as Master 
of University), Zouche (Professor of Civil Law and 
Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall), and Laud (as 
Bishop of London in 1629). A curious paper 
which has found its way into this packet is a 
letter to the university from Frederick, the Elector 
Palatine (the “‘ Winter King” of Bohemia), dated 
Sept. 3, 1626, in which he requests certain favours 
to be granted to some students from the Pala- 
tinate. Two other packets contain papers 
relating to university affairs at the end of the six- 
teenth century. A bound volume contains a 
number of letters ranging from 1460 onwards, of 
which many are addressed to the founder and the 
early presidents of the college; and one is from 
Henry VII., in which he appoints President May- 
hew his procurator-general at Rome. There is 
also an autograph of John Hough, President 1687 
(in 1690 Bishop of Oxford, of Lichfield 1699, and 
of Worcester 1717). But the gem of the volume 
is a letter from Cicely, Duchess of York (daughter 
of Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland, wife of 
Richard, Duke of York, mother of Edward IV. 
and Richard III.), to the Founder, praying for the 
admission of a protégé as a scholar of “ your noble 
college.” The letter is dated October 11 only, but 
must have been written between 1458 (date of 
the foundation of the college) and 1486 (date of 
Waynflete’s death); it is in a secretary’s hand 
except the signature, which is believed to be the 
only extant autograph of the lady in question. 
Mr. Macray has printed this letter at full length 
(Eighth Report, p. 268). 


To come now to the MSS. proper. They have 


been examined and catalogued by the late Rev. 


H. O. Coxe (Bodley’s librarian) in his Catalogus 

Codd. MSS, qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus 

hodie adservantur (Clarendon Press, 1852); and 

though there are a few slips in the part relating to 

our library, I shall take this work as my authority 

_ the dates of the different MSS. to be described 
iow. 

There are sixteen Greek MSS. Those numbered 
1, 3, 4, 5, 7, containing the works of various eccle- 
siastical writers, are attributed to the eleventh 
century. On the verso of fol. 235 of No. 4 is an 
inscription from which we learn that the MS. 
was partly transcribed in 1084 by “ Michael the 
Deacon.” No. 7 contains several of St. Paul's 
Epistles. No, 15 is the only Greek MS. of Aris- 
totle’s De Interpretatione which is now to be 
found in Oxford. 

The Latin MSS. (or more properly the non- 
Greek MSS., as they include Eatin, French, 
Italian, and English MSS.) are 247 in number. 
Of these two stand far above all the others, 
One I have already described in these pages 
(6% §. iii, 181, 202, 222, 246); it is No. 93, 
a recension of the Imitatio Christi (here called 
Musica Ecclesiastica), transcribed in 1438 by 
John Dygoun, that is, three years before the 
earliest MS. which has a genuine inscription in 
which the name of Thomas 4 Kempis occurs. 

The extreme interest and importance of the 
other have only recently been discovered. It is 
No. 172, the Gesta Pontificum of William of 
Malmesbury. Mr. N. E.S. A. Hamilton, when 
editing, in 1870, this work for the Rolls Series, 
was led to the conviction that our MS. was 
William’s own autograph copy, both because of 
the handwriting and from the nature of the 
erasures, interlineations, and marginal additions, 
which are such as would only have been made by 
an author himself. It is a small quarto volume of 
103 folios, written in a singularly clear, but some- 
what cramped hand of the earlier portion of the 
twelfth century, and despite the erasures, Xe., 
is a fine, clean MS. Mr. Hamilton (Preface, x', 
note 3) conjectures, from a shelf-mark on the first 
folio in a fourteenth century hand, that it once 
belonged to the great abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, 
though not mentioned by Leland as being there 
in 1533 ; and from a word on the same leaf that 
it was later the property of Archbishop Ussher, 
after whose death (1656) it was probably sold with 
the rest of his library. It does not seem to have 
been in its present resting-place in 1600, but is 
mentioned as being there in the Catalogus MSS. 
Anglia et Hibernie of 1697. The facsimiles pub- 
lished by Mr. Hawil:on give a very good idea of this 
precious little volume. Numbers 60, 77, 79, 154, 
177 have all belonged to or were transcribed by 
Johan Dygonn, and bave been described in my 
piper on No. 93 (6 §. iii, 222). Several MSS. 
were presented to the college by our Fuunder, 
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William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, and 
have his ex dono on the title-page. Of these two 
(Nos. 85 and 174) contain works by Albertus 
Magnus. A third (No. 231) is of great liturgical 
interest. It is a fifteenth century MS. without 
title, but thus described by Mr. Coxe: “ Liber 
Collationum, sive Lectiones ex SS. Augustini, 
Maximi, Leonis, Chrysostomi, Ambrosiique sermo- 


nibus descrip‘, et in feriis per tempus quadrage- | p 


simale ad collationem ante completorium legende 
numero xxxii.,” i.e. a collection of sermons and 
discourses to be read aloud during Lent before 
Compline. It begins with the “Feria secunda 
prime hebdomadis quadragesime,” and ends with 
* Fer. iv. ultime hebdomade (Passionis).” On 
the first leaf is a name which may be Michael 
Evertonus, but the latter word is very hard to 
make out. Mr. Maskell (Monumenta Ritualia, 
second ed. i. clxiii, sqg.) notices but two similar 
books, and does not seem to have heard of ours. 
Of these one is found among the MSS. of Ford 
Abbey, and the other (containing thirty-three 
homilies) is mentioned by Dr. Oliver (Monasticon 
Diewe. Exon., 36) as having belonged to St. 
Andrew’s Priory, in Cornwall. 
Another important liturgical MS. in our library 
is No. 226, a quarto MS. finely written, in g 
reservation, and attributed to the twelfth century. 
t is a Pontifical, and from an inscription on the 
fly-leaf at the head of a “Summa articulorum 
— in number} Sum’a lib' Herford., 1348,” 
Ir. W. G. Henderson, a former Fellow of the 
College, conjectures (York Pontifical, published by 
the Surtees Society, p. xxxii) that in 1348 it be- 
longed to the cathedral church of Hereford, add- 
ing that there is no internal evidence to decide 
whether it is the Pontifical of that church (which 
is not known to exist elsewhere) beyond the fact 
of its having belonged to a cathedral church in the 
province of Canterbury, as appears from the pro- 
fession of obedience made at the consecration of 
a bishop. He further states that the rubrics of 
the prefaces to the mass correspond with those of 
the use of York, and not with those of the uses of 
Sarum and Hereford; but it may be pointed out 
that eight leaves have been inserted at the be- 
ginning of the book, and that it is just these which 
contain these York prefaces. Some leaves have 
also been inserted at the end, and fol. 242 has 
been cut out. This Pontifical uses in the “Spon- 
salia,” or betrothal ceremony, the curious phrase 
© Christianus homo,” which is also found in the 
Hereford Missal (thongh not in those of either 
York or Sarum), and this points to the proba- 
bility that the book did really belong to Hereford. 
In connexion with the Founder I may mention 
the fifteenth century MS. numbered 188, which 
has lately been copied with a view to publication 
by Dr. Stiirzinger, of Winterthur. It is “ Orto- 
Gallica et congrue in literis Gallicis 


dictata secundum usus modernorum, cum ono- 
mastico exemplisque Latinis lingua Anglicana 
editis.” On fol. 4, under regula 78, we read: 
“De A. quando hoc signum the non subsequitur 
ut a Monsieur le Comte d’ Oxenforde de Monsieur 
John de Waynflete scribendo.” This was the 
founder’s brother, John Patten, Dean of Chichester 
and Archdeacon -of Surrey (d. 1481). He is re- 
resented with his brother as supporting the head 
of their father’s effigy on the latter’s tomb, formerly 
in the church of Wainfleet All Saints, and now 
in a small oratory in the north wall of our college 
chapel. 

No. 8 (Henry of Huntingdon’s Imago Mundi) 
has on a fly-leaf at the end, pasted down on the 
binding, “de testamento Dom. J. Fastolf.” No 
reader of the Paston Letters can have forgotten 
the name of the Bristol man William of Wyrcestre 
(or Worcester), often called by his mother’s maiden 
name of Botoner (b. 1418, d. between 1478 and 
1483; cf. Gairdner’s edition of the Paston Letters, 
iii. 295). He was Falstof’s steward and secretary, 
and the compiler of some annals which are an im- 
oe authority for the history of the period. 

e have several MSS. which belonged to him. 
At the end of No. 65 (a fifteenth century MS. 


‘ood | containing “ Aristotelis Problemata sec. laborem 


Magistri Walteri Burley”) there is a note, “ Per- 
tinet iste liber Willelmo Worcestre nato de Bris- 
tollia Wigornensis diwcesis.” In a French in- 
scription on the verso of the fly-leaf he is called 
** Botonere.” No. 198 (Boccaccio De Vitis Illus- 
trium Virorum) has on the verso of the fiy-leaf, 
“ Constat Wllmo. Botonere dict. Worcestre. G. W. 
Anno 1461, modo presbytero episc. Wynton.” 
No. 26, which is described in the catalogue as 
“ Anonymi cujusdam liber de sacramentis ecclesiz 
sive de convenientia Veteris et Novi Testamenti,” 
is a small MS. of fifty-five pages attributed to 
the beginning of the twelfth century. The name 
Worcester is inserted in a late hand before the 
title “De Sacramento Dedicationis Sermo” (by 
Ivo of Chartres). Ona bit of parchment pasted on to 
the fly-leaf we find the following very interesting 
inscription : ““Suo domino colendissimoe Magistro 
Wilmo Waynfleete sedis Ecclie cathedralis scti 
Swythini Wyntoniens. epco. que olim ante tempus 
consecrationis dicte ecclie templum Dagon vocabat* 
tempore Paganor. genciu’ et p’sentat. dom. pscripto 
epco. de beneficio dom. Johis Fastolf milit. ob 
memoriam sui qvis modicu’ fuerit quantitat. die 
16 mens. decembris anno Xti 1473 p’ Will’m 
Wyrcestre. G.W.” The sign here transcribed 


(according to Hearne) G. W. is very peculiar. 
Chandler (Life of William Waynflete, London, 
1811, p. 133) suggests that the gift may have 
reference to the proposed dedication of our college 
chapel (of which the first stone was laid May 5, 
1474, by Toly, Bishop of St. Davids), the day and 
year of the actual consecration being unknown, 
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though by college tradition it was kept on 
October 2, or the first Sunday after Michaelmas 
(Bloxam, Register of the College, ii. p. xiii).* As 
to this MS. in general see Budden’s Vit. Gul. 
Waynflete, 88; Hearne, Liber Niger Scacc., 
i. pref. xii, xxv; William of Wryrcestre’s 


Annals, London, 1774, p. xxiii. This MS. is 
not only interesting as brin together our 
founder, Fastolf, and Wyrcestre, but as being a 


second present from Wyrcestre to Waynflete, for 
on August 10 of the same year he had presented 
the bishop with a French version of Cicero De 
Senectute (begun at the request of Fastolf, who died 
1459), made by the donor himself, as to which he 
notes pitifully “sed nullum regardum recepi de 
episcopo” (Chandler, p. 136; Gairdner’s Paston 
titers, i, cxiv). W. A. B, Cooitper. 
(To be continued.) 


A Girt anp Avrtocrarn or Porr.—Literary 
men of every class will welcome anything entirely 
new about Alexander Pope, the poet, and none 
the less that it comes from a distant and unlikely 

warter. In the Northern Ensign of April 19 
there is an admirable rejoinder to a previous letter 
about a scarce book written at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by John Abernethy, 
Bishop of Caithness—A Christian Treatise con- 
taining Physic for the Soul. A copy of the second 
edition, published in London in 1622, and sold by 
John Budge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of 
the Green Dragon, survives in the Glasgow Uni- 
versity Library, while the Wick correspondent 
announces his possession of a copy of the third 
edition, entitled A Christian and Heavenly 
Treatise, &c., by M. [or Master] J. Abernethy, 
late Bishop of Caithness, and for sale at the shop 
of Robert Allot in St. Paul’s Churchyard, at the 
sign of the Black Bear, the date being 1630. It 
is probable these are the sole copies of a work 
that is unusually excellent in its kind, with many 
reminders of the contemporary book, Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, in its quaint, learned, 
and pregnant style. But the above is not the 
only treasure this lover of literature and pleasant 
writer in the far north has. An English transla- 
tion of the Abbé de Vertot’s History of the 
Roman Republic, published in 1723 in two 
volumes, mast itself have had a history before 
reaching its present safe haven. It tells its own 


* A canon of 1536 ordered that all dedication festivals 
should be kept on one and the same day, the first Sunday 
of October, and though properly this rule applied only 
to parish churches, the college may well have adopted 
it. But in a small Sarum Breviary without date (possibly 
Kerver’s edition of 1514) we find in the calendar (amongst 
other entries relating to the college) the following, oppo- 
site October 20: “ Dedicat. Ecclie Magdalen, Oxoniz,” 
which seems to point to another date. This book has 
lately been most generously presented to the college by 
8, Grogory’s Monastery, Downside, near Bath, 


tale with unusual liberality, having so suggestive 
an inscription as this to begin with: “Ex dono 
— ope, armigeri, Twickenham, Julii 6to, 
1732.” 

Pope was forty-four, in the height of his 
fame, when he gifted this book to his namesake, 
the Rev. Alexander Pope, minister of Reay from 
1734 to 1782, the beaw idéal of the muscular 
Christian, then and there so appropriate. In 
Carruthers’s Life of the poet the visit of the 
northern stalwart Pope to, possibly, his relation, 
physically feeble enough, is mentioned. He rode 
the whole distance on a Highland pony, and it is 
said there that he took back with him in 1732 a 
presentation “copy of the subscription edition of 
the Odyssey in five volumes quarto.” The date 
proves that to this considerable burden was also 
added M. Vertot’s History. But books were small 
estates then, and the northern pilgrim was a literary 
and archeological enthusiast as well as an energetic 
and honoured pastor. The children of the manse 
have made free use of the fly-leaves, in the follow- 
ing and other forms: “Hary Pope; Henrici 
Popei, Reay, 1756 ; William Pope, minor, 1762; 
Charles Pope; Miss Abigail Pope; M. Abi 
Munro, spouse to Colonel David Sinclair.” There 
can be no doubt of the story of these two interest- 
ing volumes for the fifty years after their leaving 
Twickenham. How or where they have been pre- 
served for the subsequent century that has elapsed 
would be interesting to know. The Rev. James 
Pope became his father’s assistant, but seems to 
have died before or shortly after his learned father, 
the Rev. David Mackay being settled there on 
April 8, 1783. The Henricus of the blank spaces 
was born in February, 1739; William, the eldest, 
on April 5, 1736; and an Alexander’s birthday 
was November 7, 1737. These dates are from the 
parish records, now at Edinburgh in the Register 
House, and they are the more interesting that 
they are in the extremely beautiful handwriting 
of Mr. Pope himself, who was the first to begin a 
register in the parish. It was by his efforts also 
that the present church and now vacated manse 
were built, begun respectively in 1738 and 1740. 
In the building up of his congregation he did some 
of his most effective work by personal and always 
victorious contest. That he had mental vigour 
equally is shown by his translation from the Latin 
of a portion of the Orcades of the Danish historian 
Torfeeus, who was born in 1636 and educated at 
the university of Copenhagen. The Appendix 
No. V. in Pennant’s Tour, giving an account 
of the antiquities and statistics of the several 
parishes of Caithness and Sutherland, was written 
by him, and probably gave the idea of the famous 
Statistical Account of Scotland, which was begun 
eight years after his death, and of which the parish 
ministers were the chief composers. That such a 
man, even if of rustic manners, should gain by his 
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humble visit the hy of the fashionable but 
clear-headed as ee to be wondered at. The 
inscription on the Wick “ survival” is said to be 
written “in a fine clear hand”; and in this respect 
also the double-goers were similar. The minister's 
father was the Rev. Hector Pope, Episcopal 
clergyman at Loth, Sutherlandshire, and it is 
possible that genealogists might find that kinship 
existed between the Presbyterian Alexander and 
the Roman Catholic London poet. It is well to 
save what stray notes are even still possible of 
both such remarkable men. T. 8. 


Anoto-Saxon Numerats.—Many persons who 
have some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon must 
have felt puzzled at the curious use of the prefix 
hund- before certain numerals. If we write out 
the numbers 10, 20, 30, &c., up to 120 in Anglo- 
Saxon, the series is t/n, twentig, thrittig, fedwertig, 
&c.; or, expressing the same as nearly as possible 
in modern English spelling, we get the series ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifly, sixty, hund-seventy, 
hund-eighty, hund-ninety, hund (also hundred),* 
hund-eleventy, and finally hund-twelvety (also 
called hund-twenty). As to the meaning of hund 
there is no dispute ; it means decade, and is merely 
short for Goth. tehund, just as Latin centum is 
short for decentum. But the point is, why should 
the addition of the prefix hund- begin with the 
numeral seventy rather than at any other point? 
The answer is, simply, that this reckoning refers 
to a time when what is still called “the great 
hundred,” meaning thereby 120, was in common 
use. The half of 120 is 60; and up to 60 all is 
straight forward. But after passing 60 we come 
to a reckoning of the latter half of the 120, involv- 
ing higher numbers, and probably regarded as 
requiring greater effort to secure accuracy. These 
higher numbers were, of course, in less frequent 
use than the lower ones, and the prefix served to 
mark the sense that 60, the half of 120, had been 
reached, and that the reckoning of the second half 
had begun. 
throughout, with the necessary introduction of the 
curious words eleventy and twelvety, which are per- 
fectly legitimate formations, and were once in 
actual use. The most curious use of the “great 
hundred” which I remember to have met with is 
in Fitzherbert’s Husbandry (E.D.S., p. 41), where 
the symbol “C” is actually used to denote, not 
100, but 120, 

This consideration of reckoning by the “ great 
hundred ” is the obvious explanation of the French 
numerals also. The reckoning is regular up to 
soicante, t.¢. 60; after that the reckoning proceeds 
by scores, the next resting-place (so to speak) being 
quatre-vingt, or four score, whilst 70 is merely 
called soixante-diz, 60 and 10. So also 90 is 80 


* Here hund is used for tyn-hund, Goth. tathun- 
tehund, Hund red bas Norse suffix, 


Hence the prefix was continued | verse 


and 10, or quatre-vingt-diz, and the next ecore is 


reached at 100. The last score of the * creat 
hundred” is reached at 120, formerly called siz 
vingts, or six score, as noted by Littré, s.v. “ Vingt,” 
Watrer W. Sxear. 
Cambridge, 


Tae Scene or “Lucy Gray.”—In one of the 
editions of Wordsworth’s works the scene of this 
ballad is said to have been near Halifax, in York- 
shire. I do not think the poet was acquainted 
with the locality beyond a sight of the country in 
travelling through on some journey. I know of no 
spot where all the little incidents mentioned in the 
poem would exactly fit in, and a few of the local 
allusions are evidently by a stranger. There is no 
“minster”; the church at Halifax from time im- 
memorial has always been known as the “ parish 
church,” and sometimes as the “old church,” but 
has never been styled “ the minster.” The “moun- 
tain roe,” which of course may be brought in as 
poetically illustrative, has not been seen on these 
hills for generations, and I scarcely think even 
the “fawn at play” for more than a hundred years. 
These misapplications, it is almost unnecessary to 
say, do not detract from the beauty of the poetry. 
Some of the touches are graphically true to the 
neighbourhood, as, for instance, “ the wide moor,” 
the “many a hill,” the “steep hill’s edge,” the 
“long stone wall,” and the hint of the general 
loneliness of the region where Lucy “no mate, no 
comrade, knew.” I think I can point out the 
exact spot—no longer a “plank,” but a broad, safe 
bridge —where Lucy fell into the water. Taking 
a common-sense view, that she would not be sent 
many miles at two o'clock on a winter afternoon to 
the town (Halifax, of course), over so lonely a 
mountain moor—bearing in mind also that this 
moor overlooked the river, and that the river was 
deep and strong enough to carry the child down 
the current—I know only one place where such an 
accident could have occurred. The clue is in thig 


“ At daybreak on a hill they stood 

That overlooked the moor, 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from the door.” 
The hill I take to be the high ridge of Greetland 
and Norland Moor, and the plank she had to cross 
Sterne Mill Bridge, which there spans the Calder, 
broad and rapid enough at any season to drown 
either a young girl or a grown-up person. The 
mountain burns, romantic and wild though they 
be, are not dangerous to cross, especially for a 
child old enough to go and seek her mother. To 
sum up the matter, the hill overlooking the moor, 
the path to and distance from the town, the bridge, 
the current, all indicate one point, and one point 
only, where this accident could have happened, 
and that is the bridge near Sterne Mill. This 
bridge is so designated from the Sterne family, a 
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branch of whom in the last century resided close by. 
The author of Tristram Shandy spent his boyhood 
here ; and Lucy Gray, had she safely crossed the 
plank, would immediately have passed Wood Hall, 
where the boy Laurence had lived, and, pursuing 
her way to Halifax, would have gone through the 
meadows in which stood Heath School, where 
young Sterne had been educated. The mill-weir 
at Sterne Mill Bridge was, I believe, the scene of 
Lucy Gray’s death. F, 


A Dorsersurre VocasuLary.—The following is 
taken from some MSS. of the Rev. John Poynter, 
Chaplain of Merton and Rector of Alkerton, Ox- 
ford, which are in my possession :— 

“Dorsetshire Vocabulary; or, a Catalogue of some 
words communicated to me by the Reverend & very 
worthy Gent. M" John Haynes A.M. & Rector of Cab- 
stock in this County.” 

Probably about 1730. 

Aloft, ill will. 


To aumper, foster. 

Axen, ashes. 

To be amest, to lose one’s way. 
Barton, a yard or court. 

A boitle, blockhead. 

A borrier, auger to bore with. 
Bruff, brittle, 

A brock, piece of bread. 

A bourly man, a fat man. 

To belvy, to bellow. 

Chanker, a chink. 

To cole, embrace. 

Chil, I will. 

Cather, hemp. 

Chad, I had. 

Chave, I have. 

Cham, I am. 

To cream, crush to pieces. 

To chuter, to flatter. 
Chammich, awkward. 

Creeze, nice or bad stomach. 
A clavel, chimny (sic) piece. 
Church hay, churchyard. 

To clent, clinch a nail. 

To dill, dress fine or adorn. 

To drail, go softly. 

Drent, drencht. 

Errish, stubble, 

Emerys, embers. 

Eydons, barrows. 

To edge, to harrow. 

Eases, worms. 

Fay, fadge or prosper. 

Frith, small wood to make dead hedges. 
Fitty, fine. 

A flinker, proud woman, 
Flippant, nimble. 

Forewean'd, wanton child, 

No fell nor marker, no sign or token. 
Flanker, flakes of fire. 

A filt, a slut. 

Galley, fright. 

To gleam, to 2 

A guss, a girth. 

To gourl, growl like a dog. 
Grotton ground, fallow. 

To be call’d home, to be ask’d at church. 
To hazen, to forebode mischief, 


Hoddy, brisk or healthy. 
Hiphouse, a lone house. 
To ly in huddy-box, in ambush. 
A hurst, hillock. 
The heft, the weight of a thing. 
To jet, to push or jogg. 
To be keamy, to have a scum on, 
Jonny E. T. Lovepay. 
(To be continued.) 


Fouter’s “Caurcn History.”—In a copy of 
Fuller’s Church History, 1655, p. 220, is the fol- 
lowing MS. Fuller is giving some account of the 
Rev. Richard Greenham, formerly Rector of Dry 
Drayton, Cambridgeshire, who died in London of 
the plague, 1592. “Thus godly Greenham,” he 
finishes, “is fallen asleep: we softly draw the 
curtains about him, and so proceed to other matter.” 
After this comes, in a hand which I take to be not 
very much later than the date of the book, 1655: 

“Mr. Greneam resigned to one Mr. Warfield, who 
related this storie to my father whilst hee lived at Im- 
pington, in Cambridgeshire, Anno Dili 1616. Beeing to 
depart, hee tooke his leave of Mr. Warfield in these 
words. Mr. Warfield (saith hee) God blesse you, and 
send you more fruit of yo" labours then I have had : ffor 
I perceive noe good wrought by my ministerie on any 
but one familie. But I would pray you to observe and 
marke y* end of one man, N., who I am perswaded will 
never goe out of this world without some heavie stroake 
of God’s visible wrath and iudgement on him: Because I 
have ever observed him to bee not onlie verie wicked, 
but a most profound ecoffer at all pietie and religion. 
And so it came to passe. At last the man fell sicke, and 
as hee was much addicted to rithmeing, so for 3 or 4 
daies bifour hee died hee continued the same hellish 
rithme, nor could (by Mr. Warfield or any other ffriend’s 
visits and exhortations to repentance and praiers unto 
God for mercie) bee long interrupted from his dittie, but 
iff hee after another repeated a petition of the Lord's 
praier, hee would interlard his rithmes or returne to 
them againe, They were these, 

* Here I lie, By the wall, 
So I shall, Till I die, 
Then to Hell, There to dwell, Eternally.’ 
Hee continued in this positure (without any signe of 


remorse) to y* last.” 
C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Parisu Reoisters Astray.—As I have noted 
from time to time the whereabouts of registers 
which have strayed from their lawful guardians, 
I send a list of all that I have noticed, thinking it 
may be useful for genealogists to know where to 
find them. If others would add to this list they 
would be doing an appreciable service. 

Papworth Everard.—B.M., Add. MS, 31,584. 

Steventon, Berks (1553-99).—Harl. MS. 2,395, 

Nuthurst.—B.M. MSS. ? 

Shackerstone (1558-1630).—Bodleian. 

Kingston - upon - Thames (1541-56).—These re- 
gisters were some time since offered for sale by 
Puttick & Simpson. Where are they now? 


Knebworth (Sept. 29, 1598-1720, along with 
the churchwardens’ accounts from 1598 to May, 
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1609).—In the library of the Rev. Dr. Williams, 
Grafton Street East. See “N. & Q.,” 6" S. iv. 
6, 112. 

Chesterfield (1711-1761).—Offered 
H. T. Wake, June, 1882. 


Curious Inscription Prestsury Caurcu- 
yarp.—Near the priest’s door of Prestbury Church, 
Cheshire, is the following inscription on a grave- 
stone, which should find a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Here Lyeth the body of James | Pickford of Mot- 
tram | who departed this | life the first day of | January 
A.D. 1691 | Alsoe Sarah Pickford sister to the above-said 
James Pickford was here interred August y° 17 Anno 
Domini 1705 And died a Bachelour in the 48 yeare of her 
age.” 


for sale by 
F. A. B. 


Tixy Tr. 


Hoty Tavrspay Warter.—A Warwickshire 
cook of a relative of mine was seen last Ascension 
Day, May 1, standing out of doors, basin in hand, 
to catch the rain that was falling. In explanation 
she said that Holy Thursday rain was holy water, 
and came straight from heaven. The reason that 
she preserved it was that it was good for weak or 
sore eyes, Curusert Bepe. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


CommoyweattH Acts AND ORDINANCES.— 
Can any of your readers explain why the edition 
of the statutes of the realm which was published 
under the direction of the Record Commission 
does not contain the ordinances of the Civil War 
time and the Acts of Parliament of the Com- 
monwealth? These documents, though after the 
Restoration they ceased to have legal force, are of 
the utmost importance for any one who desires to 
have anything beyond a very surface knowledge 
of the time. They have never been collected 
together, and no student knows when he has 
examined a complete series for any one particular 
period. It is commonly thought that the two 
volumes (a quarto and a folio) known as Hus- 
band’s collection and the Acts published in one 
volume folio by Scobell form a complete collec- 
tion ; but this is certainly not the case, and the 
latter book ends before the death of the Protector 
Oliver. From that time, so far as my experience 
goes, nothing has been ever published in the shape 
of a collection. It should be noted, however, that 
there is preserved in the Forster Library at South 
Kensington a thick folio volume of collections, 
which, if my memory serves me aright, contains 
the materials which Scobell had gathered together 
for a second volume. A calendar of the contents 


of the two volumes issued by Husband, Scobell’s | 


published volume, and his volume of collections 
would, if properly indexed, be a great boon to 
students. If we cannot have this a calendar of 
the South Kensington volume alone would be of 
much service. I do not wish to stir up enmity 
between the Scottish lion and the leopards of Eng- 
land, but I may remark that the State has treated 
the northern kingdom more generously than the 
southern, Her statute book is complete. All the 
known Acts and other parliamentary documents 
of the Great Rebellion period are printed therein in 
their proper places and order. Avon, 


Eneraved Porrrait (or Avstin).— 
I should be glad of information respecting a 
curious little portrait, measuring, with border, 
only 2}in. by 23in. Head and bust in oval of a 
man of, perhaps, thirty, wearing rather long hair 
and large ruff, nearly full face. The head and 
neck of a theorbo, or guitar, are visible beyond 
right shoulder. The accompaniments are most 
funereal, A skeleton on each side acts as sup- 
porter to the lower part of the portrait, which 
above is flanked on each side by a smoking lamp. 
Spades are visible at either side of the motto 
which caps the oval, “Sepulchrum mihi solum 
superest. Job.” At the foot is an equally cheerful 
legend, “Sepulchrum domus mea est.” Two 
shields (1) Azure, a chief argent, three martels (?) of 
the same [?]; (2) Argent, on a fesse sable, three Latin 
crosses argent, in chief and base a chevron sable. 
Under the base, on the extreme edges of which 
the skeletons sit each with a mattock in his hand, 
is the inscription, “G, Glo.” An old MS. note 
says, “Obit. Jany. 16, 1633,” and an engraved 
cutting which accompanies the engraving, and 
probably belonged to it, reads, “The excellently 
ac°complisht (sic) gentleman, William Austin of 
Lincolnes Inne, Esquier.” x. 


Famiy or Constanie.—Amongst the recusants 
registered at Northallerton, 1614, is Lady Jane 
Constable, of Upsall Castle, wife of Sir Ralph 
Constable, Knt., aged thirty years, recusant for 
twelve months, Can you assist me with the 
lineage of this lady? There is a good pedigree 
of the Constables, including the Constables of 
Upsall, in Poulson’s Holderness, but I fail to 
identify Lady Jane. Eporacum. 


Rev. Toomas Peytycross.—He was a member 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge (B.A. 1771, 
M.A. 1774), and_ subsequently Rector of St. 
Mary the More, Wallingford, Berks. Tradition 
says he preached the first sermon in connexion 
with the Church Missionary Society in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I should be glad of any information 
upon this point. There is also a belief, held by 
some collateral members of his family, that his 
father and uncle were two Neapolitans of noble 
blood, exiled for religious reasons, who took 
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the name of Pentycross on settling in England. 
What was their original name? Are there any 
of the direct line remaining ? 
T. Cann Hvuanes, B.A. 
The Groves, Chester. 


“Fors Poriricationis Omyium.”—In my 
History of Cawthorne I have inserted the follow- 
ing: “On one of the eight sides, and repeated 
lower down, are the letters ‘F P O,’ interpreted as 
standing for ‘ Fons Purificationis Omnium,’ ‘The 
Fountain of Purification for all.’” These words 
occur in my description of the font, which is an 
octagonal one of the early part of the fifteenth 
century. I should be glad to know whether this 
explanation is correct, and whether the same 
letters are found on other fonts, C. T. Prarr. 

Cawthorne Vicarage, Barnsley. 


Lowpon ayp Provincia Newsparers.— 
The collection of these in the British Museum, al- 
though large, is very imperfect in sets of each news- 
paper. There was a large collection of old newpapers 
at Peele’s Coffee-house, Fleet Street, a few years 
“0, which, I believe, contained some not in the 

useum Library. What has become of these? 
It would, I think, be a useful addition to our 
newspaper press directories if the proprietors of 
each newspaper would state whether they have 
complete files of their papers from their commence- 
ment. J. R. D. 


“ Oswe ; on, THE Srrnit or Frovst. London, 
John W. Parker & Son, 1853.” 12mo. pp. vii, 42. 
—Can any one tell me who was the td of this 
book? He defines “ Froust ” (analogous to fusty 
and frowsy) as a want of ventilation and clear- 
ance, and traces a “great deal of what is very 
bad, foolish, weak, useless, stuffy, and overstrained 
to froust.” After insisting on the benefits of 
fresh air, of a big sponge and plenty of water for 
the body, he treats of “ Froust of Mind,” and con- 
trasts the froustiness of stilted or Johnsonian 
English with plain English. 

Cuas. W. Scrrov. 

121, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


Doaoert, on Docoet, Famity.— Will you 
kindly assist me in the following respecting the 
celebrated actor, Thomas Dogget, of coat-and-badge 
renown? I am desirous of getting the genealogy of 
the man, I read in an old cutting from a news- 
paper that 

“ Dogget was born in Dublin, and his name has been 
traced far away back into the thirteenth century, when 
one Gilbertus get, or Dogoit, is mentioned in con- 


nexion with an unpublished Pipe Roll of the year 1261.” 
Can you give me particulars of the above, or tell 
me what records to read at the British Museum or 
elsewhere that I may find them? I have all that 
has been written of him as an actor, and only want 


now the pedigree, F. P. RB. 


Porrine Devit into A Boot.—On the 
old rood screen in Gateley Church, Norfolk, is a 
representation of John Schorn holding a boot into 
which he has just “conjured the devil.” Who was 
this John Schorn, and what is the meaning of the 
representation ? E, Gonruorr. 

Sheffield. 

[The Gateley imago is described in Journ. Br. Arch. 
Assoc., xxiii, 263; see also paper by Rev. Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson, xxv. 334, and other references in Gen. Index 
of the Journal, vols, i.-xxx.] 


Wasnuinoton’s Ancestors.—In The Pedigree 
and History of the Washington Family, compiled 
by Albert Welles (1879), President of the 
American College of Arms, the Washington 
brothers who emigrated to America are said to 
have been baptized at Warton, co. Lanc., in 1625 
and 1629 respectively. This statement is made 
presumably on the authority of ‘‘ James Phillippe, 
Esq., of London,” to whom Mr. Welles expresses 
his indebtedness “ for the English pedigree.” How- 
ever this may be, inasmuch as these alleged 
baptisms do not occur in the Warton parish 
register, it will be of supreme interest to know 
where they are on record, or how they were evolved, 
as these are the basis upon which the upper stories 
of this old world pedigree rest, and which pedigree 
without that basis falls to pieces. 

Piantacenet Harrison. 


Urqunart or Cromarty.—Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, of Cromarty, knighted in 1641, died un- 
married, and was succeeded by his brother Sir 
Alexander Urquhart, who died s.p.m, but left 
several daughters. Is anything known of these 
daughters, of whom Nisbet says nothing? Did 
they live to maturity, did they marry, and had 
they any surviving issue ? A. CaLper. 


Cornv-Britors 1x Somerset.—It is said that 
a portion of Somerset once belonged to “ West 
Wales,” or the old Cornish kingdom, and that the 
Cornu-British language was used by some of the 
Somersetshire people. What are the works that 
deal with this statement ? 
W. 8. Lacn-Szyrrma. 


Cromwett ayp Russett.—I find in a parish 
register at Dover that on Ang. 30, 1681, William 
Russell married Elizabeth Cromwell. I presume 
that this William Russell was son of Gerard 
Russell, of Fordham, and grandson of Sir William 
Russell, Bart., and that Elizabeth Cromwell was 
daughter of Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s son, 
and consequently they were first cousins. Can 
any one suggest why they were married at Dover? 

Constance Russel. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Forster Famwity.—Who was the father of 
Ralph Forster, of Bolden, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
born 1727, married to Ann Bruce 1751, died 
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1785, interred at All Saints’, Jarrow? Could he 

have been Ralph Forster, of Carham, son of 

Thomas Forster, of Adderstone, mentioned in 

Raine’s History of North Durham? The said Ralph 

Forster, of Carham, was baptized 1703, and died 

before 1735. J. A. F. Tomxiys, 
Little Warley, Brentwood. 


Curryey.—I have lately seen this given as the 
name of one of the liturgical colours in use in the 
Roman Church, and shall be glad to have an ex- 
planation of the term and its derivation. 


Nasn.—Who was this author, who 
published at Calcutta, in 1842, Man and his 
Mistress; cr, Woman’s Revolt, a Mock-Heroic 
Melodrama, by G. Nash, author of Records 
of the French Prisoners, The Idealist,’ The 
Drama, &c.2' My book, first named, is inter- 
leaved throughout, and contains also the Records, 
dedicated “To the memory of the late G. Nash, 
Esq.,” by his son, printed at Calcutta in 1843, sug- 
gesting that the father may have died in India 
during one of those years. MS. and newspaper 
notices award great merit to the author. Where 
can I find more about him ? J. 0. 


Tuetr.—What is the meaning of this name? 
The original name, according to Chauncy, of St. 
Margaret’s, is Thele. Old people always call the 
place Stanstead Dele, to distinguish it from Stan- 
stead Abbots. Does it mean the same as Prof. 
Skeat’s definition of Thel, ante, p. 293? 

M.A. Oxon. 


Rev. Samvet or Devon.—This 
clergyman was a Fellow of Emmanuel Oollege, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Loughborough from 
1786 to 1792. The Loughborough register states 
that he died at Bristol, May 6, 1792, and was 
buried in Devonshire. Where was he buried ? 
Whom did he marry? Who were his parents? 
Any genealogical particulars will be thankfully 
received. He graduated B.A. in 1760. 

W. G. D. Frercuer. 

18, New Walk, Leicester. 


Fieip-names.—In the tithe map of this parish 
I have found the following field-names :—Great 
and Little Shaveland, Sugg, Moghams, Cuttern 
Mogham, Great Lovely, Wadling Hay, Waddle 
Hays, Wadwell, Gaston. There isa word used here, 
colbern =a covered carriage. I should be glad to 
know the meaning of these words, 

F, W. 


Milton-Clevedon, Evercreech, Somerset. 


“THe NEW Festes.”—In a charchwardens’ 
account-book of the years 1510-1511, a copy of 
which is now before me, there occurs an entry as 
to alterations made in the service books on account 
of “the iij new festes.” Can any of your readers 


tell me what new saints were added to the calendar 
at about this time ? Epwarp PEacocx,. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


W.Browne’s “Britanni4’s PasTorats.”—I shall 
be glad to obtain some particulars concerning the 
third part of the above poem, which, I understand, 
was printed in 1852, from the original MS. still 
preserved in the library of the cathedral church 
at Salisbury. Some years ago I noticed in a 
second-hand catalogue (Kerslake’s, I think) a 
copy of the Britannia’s Pastorals (folio), which 
had belonged to Milton, and enriched with his 
autograph ; it would be interesting to have placed 
on record a note touching so precious a relic. 

Cu, Ev. Ma. 

Exeter. 


“Tne Storm Kixe.”—Some thirty years ago 
or more I copied some spirited verses, called 
“The Storm King,” containing about twenty-four 
stanzas of four lines each. They were said to be 
from a “ volume of unpublished poems.” Were the 
poems ever published, and who was the author ? 

H, E, Witxixson, 


Tue Wittow Patrrern.—Who wrote “The 


Story of the Common Willow-pattern Plate,” to 
be found in the Family Friend, vol. i., 1849, and 
signed J. B. L.? An answer to me direct will 
greatly oblige. W. H. 

10, Grove Street, Oxford. 

(Several papers on the willow pattern will be found in 
“N. & Q.” See 1 8, vi, 509; vii. 631; 3S, xi. 152, 
sey 328, 405, 461; 5 8, ii, 69, 114; 6 8, vi. 345; vii. 


AvutTnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“ The moment a man ceases to learn he becomes unfit 
to teach.” 
In which of Dr, Arnold's published writings is this to be 
found ? Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
* One far off Divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
Anon. 
“Thus far with victory our arms are crowned, 
Yet have we met no foes to fight withal.” Re 


Replies. 


THE COURTENAY SHIELDS IN WOLBOROUGH 
AND ASHWATER CHURCHES, DEVON. 
(6 S. vi. 484 ; vii. 50) 

I am sorry to read that Mr. Hamitton Rocers 
finds misapprehension and confusion in my re- 
marks, and can only say that if they exist, which 
fact Iam not disposed to admit, they arise from 
my having followed his own account of Ashwater 
Church. 

I must point out that my attention has been 
called to the fact that Joan, daughter of Sir 
William (other authorities say Sir Philip) Courte- 
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nay, of Powderham, did marry William Beaumont, 
and afterwards Henry Bodrugan, and that the story 
of her life is an unfortunate history, to which we need 
not now allude. Shield No, 3 would exactly repre- 
sent her arms impaled by those of her husband, 
the plates on her label being received as strictly 
distinctive of the Powderham branch, though on 
shield No, 2 they equally occur in the arms of Sir 
Hugh of Boconnoc, who was of a different branch 
of the Courtenay family. Yet, taking this shield 
in connexion with the other two in the same win- 
dow, I still believe it is meant to represent the 
marriage of Sir Hugh of Haccombe and Margaret 

I cannot admit that shield No. 1 can by any 
possibility represent the arms of Joan Courtenay 
and her second hushgnd, Sir Robert de Vere. 
There is no reason why it should not contain the 
arms of their son John Vere, who would properly 
— Vere and his mother’s assumed coat Arche- 

ekne ; and there is every reason why a wife 
should not quarter her husband’s arms with her 
own, for at that date (circa 1470) quarterings 
always show descent, and not alliance, and I 
challenge Mr. Rocers to produce any instance of 
n wife quartering her husband’s arms, with the 
exception of the well-known and much earlier 
example of Queen Philippa of Hainault. 

I quite agree with Mr. Rocers that these | 
matters should be studied with reference to local 


colouring, and no doubt the secret of these shields 
is to be found in the history of the descent of pro- 
perty in Wolborough. I can only find in Lysons 
(p. 566) that Wolborough belonged to Torre Abbey 
until the dissolution of the monasteries, and [ 
cannot but believe that these shields illustrate the 
descent of Archedekne property in that parish. 

Since writing the above I have been to Wol- 
borough, and there, in a window in the south aisle, 
opposite to the window under discussion, I found 
six shields, occupying the upper compartments, 
which greatly corroborate my idea, They are as 
follows, beginning from the left or east end (I 
carry on the numerals from the other window). 
4. A shield with monogram J.C. 5. Gules, two 
bends wavy or (Briwere, the founder of Torre 
Abbey). 6. Gules, three lucies haurient arg., im- 
paling Archedekne. 7. Sable, six swallows, 3, 2, 1, 
arg. (Arundell), impaling Archedekne. 8. Quar- 
terly gules and or, in the first quarter a mullet 
arg.—the mullet is very indistinct, but from the 
gallery can be more clearly made out—(De Vere), 
impaling Archedekne. 9. A shield with monogram 
W. L. All the shields hang from branches of oak, 
and were clearly made to occupy their present 
positions. The following pedigree will show the 
connexion of the various persons whose arms I 
believe to be here depicted. I only introduce 
necessary dates, many from Sir J. Maclean’s 
Trigg Minor. 


Sir Warine le Archedekne,—Elizabeth, dau. of John (sister and coh, of John) 


died 1400/1, s.p.m. 


| Talbot, of Richard's Castle, died Aug. 3, 1407. 


| 
Walter Lucey, did Margaret 
rundell, 
of E, An- second wife, | combe, jure ux. | Beaumont, of 
thony,re- could not | secunde; died | Sherwill, 3rd 
mar. and have been | March 5, 1425. | wife,d. July3, 
leftissue. alive later | Inq. 8 | 1467. Inq-p.m. 
L 4 Edw. 


for his wife's lands, 1408. | Arche- dekne, aged 16 in 
Was he Sir Walter Lucy| dekne, 1407, then mar- 
whose will, 1444 (Nicolas, | aged 24 ried; died s.p, 
Test. Vet., p. 247), men-| in 1407, Oct. 26, 1420. 
tions “Sir William my]| then Brags at East An- 


Philippa Ar-—Sir Hugh Cour-—Matilda, dau. 
chedekne, | tenay, of Hac-|of Sir John 


eldest son by Eleanor my | married. thony, Cornwall. Shield than 1423. | Hen. IV. 
wife”? Shield No. 6. No. 7. ? Shield No, 3, 
William Alianore, Mand, Sir Robert de Vere, son of—Joane Cour-==Sir Nich. Carew, Mar-=Thos. Car- 
Lucy, mar. mar. Richard, eleventh Earl of | tenay,heirof | of Haccombe, garet, | minow, of 
ob.s.p. Thomas Thos. Oxford, who died 1417, men- | her mother. | jure uz.,aged 22 dau. | Boconnoc 
Hop- Vaux.* tioned in the will (d. April | Licensed to|6Hen. VI.,died of jand Ash- 


ton.* 10, 1509, p. May 10,1513) of | remarry by 7 25, 1447. Robt. | water. Inq, 
his nephew John, thirteenth | Bishop Lacy, | N.B. 
earl, but ? as alive. Shield | Oct, 5, 1450. | moned to Par- 


No, 8. 


Neversum- Hill. m 2 
en. VI. 
liament. 


| | 
John Vere, the elder, executor Thomas=Joane Carminow, aged 15, 21 Margaret Car-—Sir Hugh Sourtenay, 


to his cousin John, thirteenth 


Carew, | Hen. VI., about 40 onthedeath minow, aged | of Boconnoc, jureuz., 


Earl of Oxford, born after 1450, of Mo-| of heruncle NicholasCarminow 20 her | aged 40 and more at 


dead before 1526, when hisson hun’s 
became fifteenth Earl of Ox- Ottery, 
ford, Shield No. 1. 


1471; remar. 


Sir Halnathan father’s death. ] his mother’s death, 


Maleverer, whose will was Shield No. 2, | slain at Tewkesbury 
d. 1461. | proved April 12, 1502. 47 


1471. 


* Some accounts say the coheirs married Corbett and Vaux, 
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The second window I believe, as suggested by 
the monograms, to have been put up not earlier 
than 1450 by Joane Courtenay, then de Vere, 
and Walter Lucy, or, more likely (if the will of 
1444 be his, and proved, not dated, that year), 
by his son William, the two representatives of 
the Archedeknes ; and the first window by John 
Vere, not earlier than 1472, and after the death of 
his parents. My reasons for fixing the latter date 
are that he would hardly have put up his arms while 
he was under age, and he could not have been 
born till 1451; while I conclude his parents were 
dead, because had his father been alive he would 
have borne a label, and had his mother survived 
he would not have quartered her arms with his 
own. Why he should have associated his arms 
with those (presumably) of his step-grandmother 
and his half-aunt by marriage I cannot guess, 
unless he had to pay them dower or jointure out 
of lands at Wolborough. 

With regard to Ashwater, Mr. Rogers now 
seems to think with me that the effigy there repre- 
sents Thomas Carminow, and also that Margaret 
Carminow, as a widowed heiress, put her own 
arms in the place of her husband’s ; but to show 
that she was justified in doing so we must produce 
other instances of similar infractions of “ received 
rules” (rules received, of course, at the date of 
their infraction) by ladies in like positions. This 
I tried to do in my first note. T met that no 
other instance has yet been brought forward. 

As Mr. Rogers has been glad of this oppor- 
tunity to give a more full account of Ashwater 
Charch, may I ask him to correct the marvellous 
description (on p. 232 of his book) of the shield at 
Barnstaple Priory, which really contains the arms 
of Henry Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, K.G., second 
husband of Cecily Bonville, Marchioness of Dorset ? 

Epmunp M. Bortz. 


Otp Crocks §. vii. 165, 237, 257).—I 
omitted in my last paper to mention two other 
large ancient clocks,—one, in the cathedral at 
Exeter, which has a curious complicated astro- 
nomical dial, somewhat resembling that at Wells, 
and is still in action; the other at St. Mary 
Steps, in the same city; but they are not in their 
original condition, having been repaired and 
altered from time to time, and their movements 
are now adapted to pendulums. There is also 
another remarkable clock at Leeds Castle, in 
Kent, the seat of Mr. C. Wykeham Martin. It 
is within the castle, but has no dial. It strikes 
on a bell bearing the date 1435, which seems to 
be the probable date of the clock, and on that 
bell the curfew is rung every night at eight o’clock 
—a custom which has been kept up ever since the 
castle was built, about 1280. The striking part of 
the clock is in its original condition, but the going 
part has been altered to adapt it to a pendulum. 


There can hardly be a doubt that many, if not 
most, of the ancient abbeys, cathedrals, and castles 
had similar clocks, but that, like the celebrated 
clock of Richard Wallingford at St. Albans, they 
have been destroyed ; and I think it very pro- 
bable that much information might be gained on 
the subject if the fabric rolls of the cathedrals were 
examined with that object. 

These were all fixed clocks of large size; but we 
now come to the domestic or indoor house clocks, 
which were of smaller size, and not permanent 
fixtures, but movable, being hung up against a 
wall or set upon a bracket, with the weights and 
chains hanging down, generally exposed. These 
clocks, though not absolute fixtures, could not 
conveniently be moved or carried about. They 
must have come into use in the fifteenth century ; 
but, with the exception of that already mentioned, 
I have never seen a clock of that description so 
early as 1500, and it is a curious thing what has 
become of them. Some were richly and highly 
ornamented, for I am now sitting before a very fine 
large and early picture of St. Jerome in his —_ 
a work of about 1500, beautifully and minutely 
executed ; and here is represented, hanging against 
the wall above his head, an extremely elegant 
clock, with weight and counterpoise hanging from 
it. The case of the clock is apparently of gilt 
metal of most elegant form, elaborately orna- 
mented with a beautiful rich and delicate cinque 
cento design. The hour circle is apparently of 
white metal, and the centre of the dial is red. 
This seems to show what the style of room clocks 
was at that time ; but none of them seems to have 
come down to us, certainly none has come over 
here, and I do not remember to have seen any in 
continental museums; but it is now many years 
since I have travelled, and the museums may all 
have been rearranged and new antique objects 
brought out and displayed. I am, however, fortu- 
nately in possession of one small hanging cloc 
but that is of the sixteenth century. That an 
the beautiful clock at Windsor Castle made for 
Anne Boleyn are the only two weight clocks that 
I can call to mind. 

The domestic clocks divide themselves into two 
classes, those which go by weights, and those of 
which the motive power is a coiled spring, which 
was not applied till about 1500; and these spring 
clocks form the class of chamber and table clocks. 
The weight clocks, which the dealers are apt to call 
fifteenth century clocks, are, in fact, the work of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—at least, I 
have never heard of one earlier. The description of 
these clocks has been given so accurately in 
“N. & Q.,” 6% vii. 165, by Mr. Satrer, that 
it is useless to repeat it. But there is something 
remarkable about them. They are peculiarly a 
lish; they are all made of brass, and precisely 
similar in form and design; and they seem to 
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have been cast upon the world suddenly and early 
in the sixteenth century, and to have lasted un- 
changed for nearly two centuries. All clock- 
makers at that time seem to have adopted the 
same pattern, and to have preserved it without 
any variation, and with similarity of form, 
mechanism, and ornament, as though they had 
worked to a regulation pattern. I cannot help 
fancying that there may have been a large manu- 
factory or brass foundry, in London or some other 
place, where the frames and bells were all cast, 
from which the clockmakers in London and all 
over the country were supplied with the various 
parts of clocks, which they fitted together, as they 
are from Clerkenwell and, I think, Coventry at 
the present day ; for it is difficult to understand 
how every country clockmaker should have cast, 
turned, and made his own brass frames and dials 
precisely similar to those of all the other clock- 
makers in London and all the provincial towns. 
And I am strongly disposed to think that the manu- 
facture of clocks and clockwork was at that time, 
early in the sixteenteeth century, established at 
Clerkenwell, and that the country clockmakers 
were supplied from there ; and thus Clerkenwell 
has continued to be the great manufactory for 
clocks to the present time. This idea is, I think, 
somewhat borne out by the fact of the exact re- 
semblance of so many of the perforated brass 
ornamental plates, above the dials and sides of 
these clocks, to conceal the bells, which forma cupola 
at the top. One common pattern has two dol- 
phins with intertwined tails ; another has a small 
square-shaped escutcheon in the centre ; whilst a 
third has only pierced scroll-work. The front 
ey is frequently engraved, the side-pieces being 
left plain. Some clocks have the name of the 
maker, the name of the town, and the date engraved 
on the front, and some on the dial ; and if a col- 
lection of these particulars could be made, we 
might learn something from them. If any persons 
having such clocks, with the clockmaker’s name, 
place, and date, would kindly take the trouble to 
send them to me, stating at the time the nature of 
the escapement, whether a verge and balance or 
pendulum, I would endeavour to arrange and class 
them, and send the result in a tabular form to 
“N. & Q.” 


Now with regard to the “movements” of 
these clocks, All clocks made before 1660 
had an escapement consisting of a crown-wheel 
and a vertical verge with a horizontal balance. 
In 1661, Ahasuerus Fromantil, a Dutch clock- 
maker settled in London, first made clocks 
with short pendulums, which he exhibited in 
London in that year, creating a sensation in the 
town, for all people went to see his clocks. This 
was effected by introducing a contrate-wheel, by 
means of which the crown-wheel and its verge 


became horizontal, and a short pendulum with 


small bob was affixed to the end of the verge. 
These pendulums vibrated before the face of the 
clock in some instances, but in others the 
pendulum was made to vibrate in a clear space 
provided in the body of the clock between the 
going and striking parts. These short pendulums 
vibrated in very large arcs, and in or about 1680 
a great improvement was made in the escapement 
by the invention of the swing-wheel with anchor 
pallets, by means of which a long pendulum, 
vibrating in seconds and in a much smaller are, 
was employed, and thereby great steadiness and 
regularity of action was gained, and the machine 
became a much better timekeeper. This was the 
invention of M. Clements, of London, or Dr. 
Hooke ; and Mr. Daniel Quare having in 1676 
invented the minute-wheel and put two hands to 
watches, clocks were now made also with two 
hands. 

I have four of these clocks, one with the original 
balance-wheel; a second with the adaptation of the 
vertical verge to a long pendulum, the balance- 
wheel being removed and a short arm affixed to 
the top of the vertical verge, being made to act on 
a crutch connected with a long pendulum, which, 
however, must be of considerable length ; a third 
with the short bob pendulum made to play in a 
clear space in the ee | of the clock ; and a fourth 
having a swing-wheel substituted for the crown- 
wheel, with anchor pallets escapement for a long 
pendulum, 

The old brass clocks went only thirty hours, and 
were set in motion by a weight attached to achain 
which passed over a sheave having spikes in the 
groove which caught in the links of the chain, and 
required to be drawn up every day. There was a 
counterpoise at the other end of the chain, and 
sometimes a single weight was contrived to serve 
both thegoing and striking parts,and there was occa- 
sionally an alarum. On the introduction of the long 
pendulum, clocks seem to have assumed a different 
character. Catgut was substituted for the chain’ 
and barrels were introduced on which the catgu* 
was wound up, and, a greater length of line being 
employed, clocks were made to go for eight days 
instead of thirty hours, and a chime of bells play- 
ing every quarter of an hour was often added; the 
weights and long pendulum hung down; and as 
there was danger of their action being interfered 
with, tall wooden cases were made to protect them, 
on the top of which the movement was placed. 
This was, I believe, the origin and date of the tall 
upright clock cases, which were often made of 
ornamental woods and enriched with fine mar- 
quetry. I have one myself in an early marquetry 
case, made by Thomas Tompion, with a beautiful 
set of chimes, about 1690, and it is an admirable 
timekeeper, though it has only the original iron 
wire for the pendulum rod ; and similar instances 
are numerous, The earlier cases are made of oak 
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and walnut, the mahogany cases being of the follow- 
ing century, when that wood was introduced. The 
brass “ button and pillar clocks” seem to have gone 
out of use about this time, and probably few were 
made at the end of the seventeenth century; but 
that will appear more clearly if I receive many 
communications from the owners of dated examples. 
With regard to the name of the brass clocks, I 
have heard them called very many years ago 
‘button and pillar clocks.” The meaning and origin 
of the name I cannot tell, unless it is derived from 
the pillars at the corners and the hook or button 
on which the clock may be hung up against the 
wall. 

With regard to the chamber and table clocks 
of which the moving power is a coiled spring, they 
must all be of later date than 1500, when that 

wer was first used, and pocket clocks or watches 
and small table clocks first made. They are 
numerous and their forms so various that each ex- 
ample must tell its own history. It may, however, 
be observed that the earliest had no fusee. The 
earliest fusee known is in the Bohemian table 
clock belonging to the Society of Antiquaries, and 
which bears the date 1525. After the invention 
of the pendulum many small table clocks were 
altered, and the movements adapted to small bob 
pendulums, which may possibly have made them 
go more regularly, but did not improve their ap- 
pearance, the work having generally been very 
clumsily executed. 

There were, however, some very good spring 
bracket clocks of a larger size made in the seven- 
teenth century. The clock in the arms of the 
Clockmakers’ Company, granted in 1642, is a good 
example, and this style of clock has continued 
down to the present time. They very frequently 
had chimes, and the back plates of the movements 
were very often finely engraved with scrolls and 
flowers, Ocravius Moreay. 


The Friars, Newport, Mon. 


Mr. Sarrer states that he would be glad to 
hear of so-called “ fifteenth century” clocks. 1 
have one such as he describes, of brass, nearly 
cubical in figure, 154 inches high, and surmounted 
by a large cupola-shaped exposed bell, round which 
on each side is an elaborate perforated ornamenta- 
tion. On a shield on either side in the centre of 
the above decoration is the name, in old English 
letters, of Francis Petit, and on a similar shield in 
front are apparently three leopards’ heads. Above 
the dial, which is of white metal, is evidently the 
name of the maker of the clock, “ Thomas 
Barrett in Douer.” This clock was found in 
a loft belonging to a house in a village eight miles 
from Dover a few years ago. It was perfectly 
black with age and dirt, and its pendulum was 
found with it. Now that it has been cleaned it is 
very handsome, and I should be glad to learn its 


date, a point which no doubt Mr. Sarrer can 
settle. ArTHuR MesHam. 


I can give two references to books where the 
old clock at Rye is mentioned, in addition to the 
History of Rye already quoted, and only two. 
One is at p. 8 of Field Paihs and Green Lanes, 
by L. J. Jennings ; and the other is at p. 58 of 
Chambers’s Handbook to the County of Sussex. 
The latter informs us that the clock “ is said to 
have been given by Queen Elizabeth,” a tradition 
which Mr. Ocravius Morean’s date of 1515 
disproves. The church figures conspicuously in 
Denis Duval, but Thackeray does not mention 
the clock. I do not know whether Mr. Octavius 
Morgan has seen the old clock at Rushen Castle 
in the Isle of Man. I saw it a couple of years 
ago. It is in the southern tower, and the weights 
pass through one or two floors. This clock, too, 
is said to have been presented by Queen Eliza- 
beth ; indeed, one guide-book (I forget which) men- 
tions the year 1597 as the date of presentation. 

Hersert Rix, B.A. 


CotumpBus: tHE Giovian Museum §. vii. 
67).—When United States minister at Madrid, 
the Hon. Lucius Fairchild employed the Spanish 
artist Hernandez to make a careful copy of the 
Yanez portrait of Columbus. This copy the former 
presented to the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. The letter of thanks addressed by Prof. 
James D. Butler, in the name of the Society, to 
Governor Fairchild, has been recently printed. 
The pamphlet is dated 1883, and contains all the 
information relative to the known portraits said 
to ‘represent Columbus which the great industry 
and learning of its author have been able to collect 
from various sources. It may, therefore, without 
hesitation be consulted as the fullest account 
which has hitherto appeared in print of those por- 
traits. This information, condensed as much as 
possible, may perhaps be acceptable to many 
readers of “ N. & Q.” 

There are at least twenty or thirty known por- 
traits which are said to represent Columbus. Of 
these Prof. Butler, for sufficient reasons, rejects 
all but three or four as imaginary or mere later 
repetitions of some original portrait disguised in 
various dresses, some of which were not even worn 
in the time of Columbus. Among those which 
offer the most striking signs of authenticity the 
foremost is now that generally known as the 
Yanez portrait, from its having been brought from 
Granada to Madrid by the painter of that name 
and sold to the Spanish Government in 1763. This 
portrait now hangs in the National Library. It 
remained for many years in the state in which it 
had been purchased from Yanez. The discovery 
of its real value is thus related by Prof. Butler:— 

** But Spanish artists were long ago satisfied that the 
Yanez portrait had been tampered with by some 
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audacious restorer, and they at length obtained permis- 
sion to test it with chemicals, which was done by Seiior 
Cubells and his assistants. From side to side of the 
upper margin of the picture there ran the _ 
CHRISTOF, COLUMBUS NORI (sic) ORBIS INVENTOR. These 
words were first subjected to the artist's test, andas they 
vanished quite another inscription came out beneath 
them, namely, the words COLOMB, LYGUR. NOVI ORBIS 
REPTOR (sic), The variations not only proved that the 
picture had been repainted, but that the second painter 
was probably inferior to the first, since repetor means to 
find by seeking, which inventor does not. The testers 
had no hesitation about proceeding further. The flowing 
robe with a heavy fur collar, as they said ‘more befit- 
ting a Moscovite than a mariner,’ vanished, while a 
simple garb, only a closely fitting tunic and a mantle 
folded across the breast, rose to view. The eyes, nose, 
lower lip, facial oval, all assumed a new expression, The 
air of monastic sadness vanished.” 

So completely had this Yanez portrait been dis- 
figured that when the inhabitants of Genoa, after 
repeated failures to erect a monument worthy of 
their city’s greatest son, applied for advice upon 
the subject to the Historical Society of Madrid, the 
latter, after long deliberation, advised the Genoese 
to model their statue not according to any likeness 
in Spain, as national pride might have dictated, 
but by the portrait in the Florentine Gallery and 
an old engraving published in 1596 from a Roman 
drawing by Capriolo. 

The next portrait which deserves consideration 
is that which was in the famous gallery of por- 
traits of celebrated men formed by Paolo Giovio. 
Columbus did not become distinguished until 
after the discovery of America, and was then about 
fifty-seven _ of age. He died in 1506, aged 
seventy. Giovio was nine years old in 1492, and 
consequently twenty-three when Columbus died 
in Spain. As Prof. Butler says with much truth, 
Giovio had peculiar facilities for obtaining a cor- 
rect portrait of Columbus from Spain, and since 
in writing of him Giovio uses this expression, 
“hunc honestissima fronte hominem,” unless we 
— that he had seen Columbus it may be 
fairly assumed that these words were inspired by 
a portrait about the faithfulness of which Giovio 
had no doubt. Admitting, therefore, readily that 
Giovio possessed a true portrait of Columbus, it 
seems nevertheless that it is extremely improbable 
that he obtained the only portrait of Columbus in 
Spain. It is much more likely that his was a 
duplicate of the Yanez portrait by the Spanish 
artist who painted that from life. It appears 
strange that the artists and connoisseurs of Spain 
cannot say positively by whom the Yanez portrait 
was painted. That from the portrait in the 
—— of Giovio a woodcut was published at 

le in 1575-8 is very probable. 

I have now to speak of the portrait of 
Columbus which hangs in the Florentine Gallery, 
and which before the restoration of the Yanez 

rtrait was held to be the best of Columbus. 
Before 1568 Oristofano dell’ Altissimo was em- 


ployed by the Duke of Tuscany to copy very many 
of the portraits in the gallery of Giovio, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the portrait now in 
Florence is by Cristofano. The only difficulty in 
the matter is that the dress is not the same as in 
the Yanez portrait and the woodcut of 1575-8, 
but it is by no means impossible that Cristofano, 
while adhering strictly to the likeness as regards 
the face, dressed the figure differently. He may 
even have been ordered to do so, as the simple 
dress of Columbus may have been thought dero- 

tory to his memory when his portrait was hung 
aren those of Americus Vespucci and Ferdi- 
nando Magellane. 

As I regard the portrait of Columbus which 
belonged to Giovio as lost, I will conclude this 
note with the information given by Prof. Butler 
relative to the appearance and dress of Columbus, 
He says:— 

“The portraitures I have passed in review are the 
more relinble because they show the person of Columbus 
as we have it described by his son, as well as by his con- 
tempo! Oviedo ; that is, face large and ruddy, cheek- 
bones rather high, nose aquiline, eyes light, hair blonde 
in youth, but at thirty years old already white.” 
Probably by “blonde” we ought to understand light 
brown (in the portraits it is rather dark), as real 
light hair seldom, if ever, becomes white even in 
old age. In the portraits the colours have pro- 
bably darkened with time. As to the dress of 
Columbus Prof. Butler says:— 

“The costume in the woodcut corresponds to what 
the curate of Palacios, Andrea Bernaldez, saw Columbus 
wearing in June, 1496, namely, a dress in colour and 
fashion like a Franciscan friar’s, but shorter, and for de- 
votion girt with a rope of cordelier, He was, in fact, 
buried at Valladolid, in the monastery of St. Francis, 
and in the habit of a Franciscan friar. But as a sailor's 

ents were then like a Franciscan’s, some hold that 
lumbus chose to be so painted, with allusion to what 
he had himself achieved as a sailor.” 
N, James. 


Surrenver By A Straw §. vi. 534; vii. 
218, 253).—The passage quoted by R. R. from a 
modernized edition of Caxton’s translation is to be 
found not only in the Dutch prose version of 1479, 
but in the older Flemish Reinaert of the thirteenth 
century, on which the prose version is based :— 

“doe nam die conine een stro 
ende vergaf Reinaerde algader 
die wanconst van sinen vader 
ende sijns selves mesdaet toe.” 
Vv. 2544-7, 
“ Reinaert nam een stro voor hem 
ende sprac, ‘here coninc, nem: 
hier gheve ic di up den scat 
die wilen Ermelinc besat’. 
Die conine ontfinc dat stro 
ende dancte Reinaerde so 
als quansijs ‘ dese maect mi here.’” 
Vv. 2563-9. 


The following is from a document of the beginning 
of the ninth century :— 
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“Ut ergo omnis suspicio a nobis cunctis Sacerdotibus 
et omnibus Christi et Sanctz Dei Ecclesie fidelibus 
funditus auferatur, profitemur omnes stipulas dextris in 
manibus tenentes easque propriis e manibus ejicientes 
coram Deo et Angelis ejus ac vobis cunctisque Sacerdo- 
tibus et populis circumstantibus nec talia facere nec 
facere volentibus consentire,” &c.—Ex Capitulis Domnt 
Karoli Imperatoris Wormatia ge iter decretis, 
cap. viii. a. 803. 

The earliest traces now extant of the use of a 
symbol of this kind appear to be those in the Lex 
Salica and Lex Ripuaria, but even there we find 
nothing to justify the assumption that it was not 
already an established custom. The conjecture 
therefore of Isidore, Bishop of Seville, writing 
early in the seventh century, as to the origin of 
the word stipulatio, although unquestionably 
erroneous, had more reason in it than many a false 
etymology :— 

“Dicta autem stipulatio a atipula. Veteres enim 

do sibi aliquid promittebant stipulam tenentes 
rangebant, quam iterum jungentes sponsas suas cognos- 
cebant,”—Ztymol., 24. 
On which Heineccius remarks (Synt., iii. xvi. [xv.] 
1):— 

* Qua Isidori observatio si vera esset simul insignem 
stipulandi ritum nos doceret, Sed quum nusquam hujus 
ritus fiat mentio, nisi huc referre velis ritum Germanicis 

ntibus solemnem adhibendi in firmandis obligationibus 

‘estucam, culmum, stipulam vel simile aliquod symbolum 
ececes merito Pauli et Justiniani derivationem [‘ex eo 
quod stipulum veteres firmum appellaverunt’) reliquis 
anteponimus,” 

It seems strange that Heineccius should have 
overlooked the Lex Salica, and have referred only 
to the later document, dated 803, which I have 
quoted above. Also I cannot find any authority 
for the statement of Isidore about breaking the 
reed, Frep. Noreaarte. 


Letter or Cosmo pi Mepici (6 §. vii. 89). 
—The word Xnglerie refers (as suggested in the 
editorial note) to the province of Anghiera on the 
shore of Lago Maggiore, of which the Visconti, 
Dukes of Milan, were counts. According to 
P. ©. Decembrio (Vita Philippi Marie, cap. i), 
Angheria affords the origin of the name of the 
Visconti. “ Vicecomitum,” he says, “ originem 
antiquam sane ac preciaram extitisse multi pro- 
didere, nomen autem sumpsisse putatur ab 
Anglerie comitibus, quibus a Federico pulsis 
vicecomites eorum loco dicti sunt, procedenti vero 
tempore etiam comites se appellaverunt.” Francis 
Sforza was adopted into the family of Philip 
Maria, the last of the Visconti, on marriage with 
his natural daughter and heiress, Bianca Maria, in 
1441, and, on the death of his father-in-law with- 
out lawful issue, laid claim to his estates and 
titles. The legend on the contemporary portrait 
medal of Philip Maria by Pisano runs thus: 
“Philippus Maria Anglus Dux Mediolani Et 
Cetera Papie Anglerie Que Comes Ac Genue 
Dominus,” The name of Anglus is derived from 


the pretended descent of the Visconti from the son 
of Ascanius. Francis Sforza so far recognized this 
tradition as to name his fifth son Ascanio. 
T. W. Greene. 
Winchester. 


Sir Joun Rystey (6% S. vi. 369, 408, 545).— 
His will is preserved in the registry of the Pro- 
bate Court, Somerset House (Fettiplace, fol. 8). 
It bears the date of Sept. 12,1511. The testator 
resigns his soul “‘to God, to oure ladye Seynt 
Mary Virgyn and to the holy company of heven,” 
and his body to be “ buried in the Chapell of oure 
Lady of Barking in London, in the place where I 
haue prouided my sepulture.” He bequeaths several 
sums “for tithes forgotten” to the vicars of 
“Tottenham, Eltham, and Grenewiche”; to his 
sister Margaret xx"; his “ moevables” at Eltham 
to “ Johane Roper, wif of John Roper, gent.”; to 
“ Elizabeth, ‘dought. of Henry Skylman, towards 
her mariage or other promocion, x”; similar sums 
to Thomas Hoggeson and John Schotton; “ towards 
the making of the Cloyster and glacyng of the 
worke by me made at Jesus College in Cambridge, 
if I performe it not in my lif, clx", wherof is paid 
to Doctour Egleston* of the same college for the 
glasyng xx.” He enjoins his executors “to dis- 
pose in honest manner towards my burying and 
moneth’s minde xl" in preests to syng and pray 
for my soule, and in almes to be disposed the same 
daye xx.” He provides for the “ mayntenunce and 
fynding of v poore women” to pray for his soul 
and that of his wife “ Dame Thomasyn during the 
space of v yere.” Other legacies follow to friends 
and servants, and the latter are enjoined “to be 
lovyng and kynde to my wif Dame Jane,” to whom 
he bequeaths the “ residue of all my goodes”; his 
executors are “Richard Broke, sergeaunt atte 
lawe, John Roper, Edward Skern, William 
Maryner, and John Broun of Eltham.” An addi- 
tional clause or codicil provides :— 

“ As touchyng all my lande and rente in London or 
ellswhere, first I will that i I ordeynd not a preest 
sufficiently to be endowed of xii merke yerely per- 

etually to syng and pray for my soule, the soule of 
Dome Temape, Richard Turnante soule and the soule 
of Margaret his wif, the soule of Dame Johane Gedney 
moder of the said Richard Turnante, for my fader and 
moder soules and freinde soules and all christn soules, in 
the said chapell of Barking for ev‘, then I will that all 
my lande and rente in London be disposed of in forme 
following, that is to say xii merke of thyssues and 
—- of lande and rente yerely to be disposed to an 

onest preest after my decesse to syng and pray in the sai 
Chapell for the soules aforsaid......and the residue of the 
issues and p’fitte of the same lande and rente aboue the 
reparacione and mayntenunce of the same to be contynued 
as by my said feoffes and executours shal be thought 
most necessarye and nedeful, xii mrke therof yerely to be 
towards the fynding an exbibicion of a doctor or a 
bachelar of Diuinitie to rede diuinitie in the same 


we Eccleston or Eggleston, Master of Jesus 1506+ 
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college of Jesu freely to eny scolar that will come to 
here the same lectur for the incréase of virtue and mayn- 
tenunce of christe faith,” 

He wills his “tenement called The Newe Inne, 
without Temple barre of London, if it be not dis- 
posed of by me in my lif,” to be sold by his 
executors and the money devoted to “the welthe 
of my soule in dedes of charitie by the discrecion 
of my said executours.” The will was “ proved at 
Lambeth” May 14, 1512, by the executors already 
named, 

The good knight must have died between 
September, 1511, the date of the will, and May, 
1512, the date of the probate. The reference to 
the “wife Dame Jane” shows that the testator 
must have been twice married, =. the second 
time to a person of humble birth, since she is 
specially commended to the respect and regard of 
the servants. At any rate, there were no children 
by either wife. The mention of the buildings, 
&c., at Jesus College is very interesting. Amongst 
the many benefactors of Jesus College, founded by 
Bishop Alcock, of Ely, in 1496, and completed 
during the following century, no mention is made 
of this worthy knight. Perhaps his foundation 
of a lecturer in divinity was never realized. 

J. Masxe 

Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Poscn (6"S. vii. 287).—This word is undoubtedly 
borrowed from our English beverage. Here is a 
story of a “ Punch patriotique,” which was held in 
St. Denis, the port of the French island of Ré- 
union, in 1870. One day the mail steamer arrived 
bringing from Aden an English telegram which 
read thus—no punctuation: “French defeated 
Prussians near Chalons.” Not for an instant did 
the enthusiastic colonists hesitate about the read- 
ing of the ambiguous message. They carried 
the bringer of the news shoulder-high to the 
mairie, where speeches were made, and by acclama- 
tion was carried a proposal to hold a “ Punch 
ptriotique” that very afternoon in the public 
gardens, Circulars so headed, begging subscrip- 
tions, were immediately circulated, and much 
“punch” of various combinations was drunk 
that day to the crowing of the Gallic cock flushed 
with victory. Alas! the echoes of the crowings 
had hardly died away when it leaked out that the 
governor’s official despatches were of such a nature 
as to suggest that a full stop was awanting in the 
English telegram, and that the place for the full 
stop lay between the words “defeated” and 
“ Prussians.” The man who in the morning had 
been shouldered and féted had now to run for his 
life. 8. 8. L. 


This word, as employed by the French to denote 
a festive gathering, is at least as old as the time 
of the Crimean War. In Lord George Paget's 
Light Cavalry Brigade in the Crimea (published 


1881), a very amusing account is given of a 
“ Ponch d’adieux,” at which General d’Allonville 
and the French officers serving under him enter- 
tained their English comrades at Eupatoria in 
1855. I believe the word is undoubtedly derived 
from the English punch, denoting a beverage (vide 
Littré). J. M., jun, 


Booxs Parytep 1x Green (4 S. ii. 391).— 
There was a note by Anuna upon “ the first book 
printed in green” in“ N. & Q.,” u.s. Was sucha 
practice ever made use of to any extent? I have 
a Lectionarinm S. Mar. Virg., S. Thom. Cant., 
S. Aug., S. Kyneb. Gloucestr., S: Ken. de Hibern., 
by W. H. Hart, F.S.A., Lond., 1859, with the 
capitals in red and the rest in green. It may be 
from my own want of acquaintance with book 
rarities, but I cannot call to mind any other 
book so printed. Ep. Marsuatt, 


“ NorTHina succeEDS LIKE success” (6" §. v. 
189).—I am sorry that no one has responded to 
my query. In the new edition of Hazlitt’s Eng- 
lish Proverbs (1882) the proverb is given thus: 
* Nothing succeeds so well as success”; and Haz- 
litt adds, “This is also in French.” Will any of 
your correspondents favour me with the French, 
and give any passages in which the proverb is used ? 

F. C. Birnkxseck Terry. 


Tue Gavuisn “ Beennvs” (6 vi. 406).—It 
may be worth noting what it appears to be. It 
seems to be identical with reeve, rex, archon, being 
connected with mark, a boundary, or the country 
or district which it defines. Other related words 
are horizon, ager, rus, Germania. J. Parry. 


“Teroxymo” in tHe “Newcastte Maaa- 
ZINE,” 1820-21 (6 S. v. 388).—The writer 
of the pieces under the above signature was 
William Gill Thompson. He was for many years 
a reporter on the staff of the Newcastle Chronicle, 
then a weekly paper. His writings were generall 
short, and originally appeared in the Neweast 
Chronicle, the Tyne Mercury, and the United 
Mechanics’ Magazine and Cabinet of Literature, of 
which he was editor, He was associated with 
Mr. T. Doubleday and Mr. Robert Roxby in the 
Newcastle Fisher’s Garlands, in the edition of 
which edited by Joseph Crawhall, 1864, several 
of his pieces will be found. Wa. Lyatt. 


Borretn: (6% §. vi. 168).— 
Athelington is Allington, of which name there are 
two villages near Grantham: East Allington in 
the parish of Sedgebrook, and West Allington. 
There is a parish of the same name in Suffolk, 
which is entered in Bacon’s Liber Regis, p. 751, 
as “ Athelington, alias Allington.” Burreth I do 
not know. May it be a variation of burgh or 
brough ? W. E. 
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Carr. Porrer (6% vi. 108).—This 
officer apparently attained to the rank of captain 
in the army on Oct. 2, 1800, but not until June 18, 
1807, did he become possessed of substantive or 
regimental rank as a captain. He obtained pro- 
motion to a majority a short time before his death, 
as his name appears in the Army List of 1813 
amongst those of other officers of that rank who 
had been killed in Spain. 

R. Srewart Patrenson. 

Gibraltar. 


Donecan I. anp Duncan or Scor- 
Lanp (6S. v. 408 ; vi. 17, 218, 376).—It seems 
a pity that the trustworthy and scholarly histories 
of Scotland which have been given to us in these 
latter days should not be consulted by correspond- 
ents before presenting “ N. & Q.” with what is so 
often either a non-existent or an exploded doubt. 
The late John Hill Burton (History of Scotland, 
vol, ii. p. 12) names “ gracious Duncan” as the 
son of “ Cronan or Crinan, Abbot of the Culdees 
of Dunkeld, who had for wife the daughter of 
Malcolm II.” On the early race, or rather races, 
of Scottish kings, however, Burton is much less 
full and precise than either Skene, in his Celtic 
Scotland, or the late E. W. Robertson, in his 
Scotland under her Early Kings. Burton, for 
instance, mentions the parentage of “ gracious 
Duncan ” rather obiter, by way of illustrating the 
thesis that “ the Culdees married and gave in mar- 
riage, many of them founding considerable families, 
enriched by Church property.” And, in support, 
he refers to such cases as those of the eminent 
Highland names Mac Nab, Mac Pherson, &c., 
derived by Celtic scholars, as he says, from “a 
priestly fatherhood, commemorated as a distine- 
tion.” This statement needs qualification. The 
organization of the Celtic Church, in “ Scotia 
Minor” as in “Scotia Major,” i.¢., in what we 
now call Scotland as well as in what we now call 
Treland, and to a perhaps lesser degree also in 
Wales, was at once monastic and tribal, repro- 
ducing in the latter respect the organization of 
the Celtic state. Hence the lay abbacies, held 
by leading members of the great clans, on both 
sides of the Irish Channel. There was a natural 
tendency to this system in the Celtic Church, even 
without the helping cause to which Mr. Skene 
seems almost exclusively to refer it, viz, the 
general relaxation of Church life caused in the 
ninth and tenth centuries by the constant pressure 
of internal feud and the ravages of Scandinavian 
and other invaders. 

Abbot Crinan’s position is thus tersely summed 
up by Skene (Celtic Scotland, vol. i. pp. 390-2):— 

“Though bearing this designation [i.¢., that of Abbot 
of Dunkeld), he was not an ecclesiastic, but in rc ality a 
great secular chief, occupying a position in power and 
influence not inferior to that of any of the native 
mormaers,,,..,Crinan, or Cronan, az lay Abbot of Dun- 


keld, probably possessed, with the lands belonging to it 
and other foundations intimately connected with it, 
territories in the district of Atholl, of great extent, in- 
cluding almost the whole western part of it, and must 
have occupied a position of power and influence.” 

From the coincidence of the Christian name of 
Duncan, given by Crinan to his eldest son, Skene 
infers that Crinan was probably himself the son or 
grandson of Duncan, the lay Abbot of Dunkeld, 
recorded as slain in battle a.p. 965, and “in 
whose person the lay abbacy became hereditary.” 

That Duncan was Crinan’s son by the daughter 
of Malcolm ITI. is as clearly stated by Skene as by 
Burton. Skene is also of opinion that Crinan had 
“ probably another son, Maldred,”—I presume by 
the same wife, but that is a point outside of the 
limits of the present discussion. 

Sir Bernard Burke, alike in his statement of 
the parentage of Duncan I. and of the legitimacy 
of Duncan IL, is in full accordance with the latest 
and best authorities on early Scottish history. 

C. i. E. CARMICHAEL, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


I have got the seventh edition of The Scots 
Compendium, 1764, and in it Duncan I. (the 
eighty-fourth king!) is said to be grandson of 
Malcolm II., not of Malcolm I, as M. H. R. 
quotes. I have also The Rudiments of Honour ; 
or, the Second Part of the British Compen- 
dium, printed 1720, which treats of Scot- 
land, and contains the genealogy of the kings. 
Magbeth (as here spelt) is described as grand- 
son to Malcolm II. It also gives the derivation 
of the name of Scots from Scota, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, whose husband Gathelus founded a 
colony in North Britain. 
Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Woopen Tomas Erricirs (1* vii. 
528, 607; viii. 19, 179, 255, 454, 604; ix. 17, 62, 
111, 457).—In your review of Paul’s Incised and 
Sepulchral Slabs in North-West Somersetshire 
(ante, p. 120) you remark that “figures in this 
material are very rare”; it appears to me, there- 
fore, to be opportune to repeat the wish expressed 
by Curveretts, when “N. & Q.” was but three 
and a half years old, that a list should be made of 
those still existing. Even when carefully preserved 
these tombs and effigies perish under the tooth of 
Time; but we -are living in the days of church 
restoration, and these interesting relics have occa- 
sionally been pointed out to the stranger as “only 
of wood, you know, and quite out of place here.” 
Let me, then, refer your readers to your indexes 
—would that they were complete !—and invite 
the aid of such as may be interested in completing 
the record commenced thirty years ago in your 
columns by Sr. Bess. 

Since example is better than precept, I will set 
the ball rolling by adding to the list two very early 
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examples in the church of St. Andrew at Weston- 
under-Lyzard, in Staffordshire, which are assigned 
by inscriptions of respectable antiquity, in the one 
case to Sir Hamo de Weston, ob. c, 1188, “ father 
of Robert and Osbert, grandfather to John, great- 
— to Sir Hugh”; and in the other to 
ir Hugh de Weston, ob. 1304, “father of Sir 
John de Weston,” the ancient lords of that manor. 
The heads of both effigies are covered with 
coifs or hoods of chain mail, which extend to the 
shoulders, and which are similar to the remarkable 
relic of extreme rarity and interest which I saw 
sey ago in the valuable armoury at Parham. In 
th figures a haqueton or gambeson protects the 
body, extending to the middle of the thigh, there 
being no hauberk. The sword-belt of the one is 
across the shoulder, whilst that of the other passes 
round and droops below the waist. In each case 
the left hand supports the sheathed sword almost 
vertically, whilst the right hand grasps the hilt. 
The hands have no covering ; the legs, which in 
both instances are crossed, are not encased in 
chausses; and there are no champons on the feet, 
which rest upon lion-like animals. These knightly 
appointments, it will be noted, are of a very simple 
and early kind, moreover the figures lack the finish 
of the later period. 

In the restored east window of the church are 
preserved the remains of the ancient memorial 
window of the above-named Sir John de Weston, 
ob. ¥348, and of his wife Isabella de Bromley. 
Both knight and dame are kneeling and adoring, 
he in a complete suit of chain armour witha close- 
fitting coif-de-fer, on the top of which is riveted 
a crown-plate of steel. He is belted and spurred, 
his sword by his side, and his sable surcoat bearing 
an eagle displayed argent, over all a label of three 
points gules, fretty or. She in wimple and cover- 
chief, ber kirtle being quarterly, per fesse indented or 
and gules. A coloured plate of two of the compart- 
ments of the original window is given in Dallaway’s 
Heraldry (pp. ii and 109), but the surcoat of Sir 
John de Weston has been in some copies left 
white, whilst, with a disregard of the heraldic law 
that metal upon metal is inadmissible, the eagle 
has been coloured yellow. J. B. Z. A. 


Curistuas Boxes 1x THe Lonpon Bayxs 
8. vi. 504).—I should like to correct some false 
impressions which might be created by Mr. 
Boase’s note on this subject. Gratuities to bank 
clerks date far back into the last century, and, with 
few exceptions, are not only received to this day at 
the — private banks, but at more than one 
of the more important joint-stock banks. There 
is no rule as to the amounts received, this depend- 
ing mote on the generosity of the customer than 
on the length of his account. Nor is there the 
same mode of distribution in any two banks : in 
some banks the division is made pro ratd on the 


clerk’s salary, whilst in others the amount re- 
ceived is divided on a fixed plan according to 
length of service. In most banks all clerks, in 
a few only a certain number, participate in the 
fund. I quite agree with Mr. Boas (who, by 
the way, speaks of the fund as a thing of the past, 
whilst it is, in fact, still as popular with customers 
as in the early part of the century before joint- 
stock banks were known) that employers take this 
fund into consideration in paying their clerks, but 
it would be pure supposition to say that clerks 
would receive from employers a corresponding 
increase to their salaries were the fund to be 
abolished. In fact, I know that it is not so; and 
it is notorious that in Scotland, where nobody 
expects gratuities from a customer, and where 
the fund is unknown, the average wages of bank 
clerks are barely higher than those of a London 
bricklayer. 

Mr. Boase ventures to quote a tradition that 
Messrs. Rothschild have persistently refused to 
contribute to their bankers’ Christmas fund. I 
humbly, but not the less emphatically, say that 
this is but idle tradition. The advent of joint- 
stock banks has not in any degree lessened the 
amounts received on the various funds, and whilst 
I admit that the best known of these do not re- 
ceive money for a fund, I do say that “ black- 
mail” is received at all joint-stock banks, but 
instead of taking the shape of money, which would 
allow of distribution, it takes the shape of geese, 
cases of wine, and cigars; and if any reader of 
“N. & Q.,” and especially Mr. Boasts, desires to 
test the truth of this assertion, I would suggest 
that he should address a little note to the manager 
or other official of any joint-stock bank where he 
may happen to have an account, requesting. his 
acceptance of, say,a small case of brandy, and I 
promise him a hearty shake of the hand the first 
time he shall come in contact with the same 
official. 

Personally, I have no affection for the prin- 
ciples of the fund, nor do I consider that it is 
always equitably divided, but I am fur from 
astonished that customers should allow their 
accounts to be debited annually for such amount 
as their generosity dictates, it being a practical 
proof that they are satisfied with the courtesy and 
attention they have received ; and as the gift is 
invariably spontaneous, I hardly think those who 
do not contribute should find fault with its con- 
tinuance. Ay B.C. 


Biack Letter (6" §. vii. 
128).—The Bishops’ Bible, first issued in 1568. 
See an account of the various editions, explana- 
tions of the initial letters, &c., in Old Bibles, by 
J. R. Dore (London, B. M. Pickering), a handy 
and useful little book. J, T. F, 

Bp, Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 
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Cooxnam Dean (6% S. vii. 129).—I suppose 
that dean is merely a modification of dune, which 
again is the same word as down. In East Anglia, 
the words denes and dunes are convertible ; eee 
Nall’s Glossary. This is a very remarkable vowel- 
change, but there is something like it in the Aber- 
deenshire beets for boots, and reese for roose, to 
praise, for which see Jamieson. 

Watter W. SKeart. 

Cambridge. 


Virti (6 S. vi. 536; vii. 235).—The following 
passages from the letters of Hannah More show that 
the sense in which the word is used has been modified 
since her days. She knew both French and Italian 
well, and was intimate with the wsthetic men of 
her time, notably with Horace Walpole: — 


1782. “ The newest blue-stocking I know, and whom I 
meet everywhere, isa Mr. Locke, a man of fashion, of 
elegant manners, and so deep in virts that every artist of 
every sort allows Mr. Locke to beat him even in the 
secrets of his own art.”— Memoirs of the Life and Cor- 
resp. of Mrs. Hannah More, by W. Roberts, third edit., 
18365, i. 248. 

1783. “Mr. Walpole devoted himself to my amuse- 
ment with great politeness, but I have so little of virtd 
and antiquarianism about me that I really felt myself 
7 unworthy of all the trouble he took for me.”— 

. 287. 


1820. “ You must rub up your Greek and your virtu, 
and come and see them [the plates in Dodwell’s Tour in 


Greece}.”—IV. 123. 
W. ©. B. 


Miscellanesus, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Records of the Anglo-Norman House of Glanville from 
A.D, 1050 to 1880. By Wm. Urmston 8. Glanville- 
Richards. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Mr. GLANVILLE-RicHARDs has made a goodly addition 

to our small collection of family histories. The genea- 

logical literature of this country is very vast, but we 
have few really good family histories, The one Mr. Glan- 
ville-Richards has produced will take a high rank among 
them, It is not, however, without faults, and some are of 
a serious nature, The references to the places from 
which documents are taken are sometimes not given at 
all, and at others in but a vague way; but we are bound 
to say that after careful examination we have the fullest 
confidence in the facts and results which the author sets 
before us. The house of Glanville is probably, with the 

exception of that of Courtenay, the oldest family with a 

clearly made out pedigree now existing in England. Mr. 

» Glanville-Richards tells us little of its history before the 

Norman Conquest. This, we think, is a mistake, for we 

believe that French genealogists have made out a history 

of the race, from authentic documents, going back five 
or six generations beyond the battle of Hastings. The 
head of the pedigree is a certain Ivar, a Jarl from 

Norway. He may, perhaps, be consigned to the regions 

of mythology, but hie reputed great-grandsons, Richard 

de St. Sauveur and Ralph, Count of Bayeux, are certainly 
well within the domain of history. Mr. Glanville- 

Richards, though he gives but little attention to the 

Glanvilles whose home was in Normandy, is very full 


and explicit as to the members of the race who became 
landholders in England. We have extracts from Domes- 
day, the Public Records, and the charter-books of abbeys, 
which show that due pains have been taken to render 
the family chronicle as complete as possible. The abbeys 
that the Glanvilles founded, the churches they built, and 
the tombs that canopy their bones all come in for a due 
share of description. The Glanvilles have been a family 
of great lawyers, and have contributed not a little to the 
literature of their country, though the writings of the 
Justice no less than those of Bartholomew, whose 
book on the properties of things was once a text-book, 
have fallen into abeyance, and are now no longer read 
except by legal antiquaries or students anxious to know 
what our forefathers thought concerning the natural 
sciences, The acute Joseph Glanville, F.R.S., whose 
Saducismus Triumphatus is yet a valued possession of 
collectors of books on folk-lore, has shared the same fate. 
The author has not, like too many genealogists, rested 
from his labours at the point where the Heralds’ Visi- 
tations break off. He has carried down his tabular 
pedigrees to the present day, and we believe there are 
few of the name who are not mentioned somewhere in 
his pages. We happen, however, to know of three whom 
we have not been able to identify with certainty. There 
was a Major Glanville (Christian name not known) who 
bore arms for the king against the Parliament. He may 
have been the same person as the Master Glanville 
who was one of the gentlemen who in 1646 treated for 
the surrender of Mount-Edgcomb, A Francis Glanville, 
who was most probably a Puritan, was a justice of peace 
for Devonshire in 1650, 

A good book usually contains information on other 
subjects than those concerning which it professedly 
treats. These Records are not an exception, There is 
a good account of the Rood of Bromholm,a relic held in 
high repute in the Middle Ages. The author also gives 
us a local rhyme which we do not remember to have 
seen before :— 


“ When Keswic Church becomes a barn 
Bromholm Abbey will be a farm.” 


We should neglect an obvious duty if we did not direct 
attention to the excellent heraldic engravings with 
which the book is illustrated. 


The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of Barnabas by Arch- 
bishop Ussher, as printed at Oxford A.D. 1642, and 
Preserved in an Imperfect Form in the Bodleian 
Library. With a Dissertation on the Literary History 
of that Edition by the Rev. J. H. Backhouse, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts careful and scholarly work is a reprint of a portion 

of the editio princeps of the Epistle of Barnabas, 

which has a curious literary history attached to it. In 

1640 Archbishop Ussher began printing a text of Poly- 

carp and Ignatius at Oxford. In 1642 he was induced 

to enlarge the scope of his proposed volume by including 

a publication of the Epistle of Barnabas, in consequence 

of MS. materials being placed in his hands by Isaac Voss. 

After the printing was finished, but before its publica- 

tion, a fire on the premises of the Oxford bookbinder 

consumed all the sheets; at least, so it was supposed 
until the discovery of a unique copy of a portion of them 
in the Bodleian Library, bound up along with a copy of 

Ussher’s edition of Polycarp and Ignatius, the title-page 

of which bears the intended, not the actual, date of 1643. 
We have here a facsimile reproduction of this portion 

of the first printed, but never published, edition of the 

Epistle of Barnabas, with the intended title-page and 

the original editor's prolegomena. It was never re- 

printed by Ussher, partly because an edition of Bar- 
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nabas appeared at Paris in 1645 under Benedictine 
auspices, and another edition by Vossius himself in 1646 
at Amsterdam, Since Ussher's time the discovery of a 
very early MS. Greek text of this Epistle in the Codex 
Sinaiticus and the labours of various scholars have 
thrown a flood of light upon the many vexed questions 
connected with the Epistle, upon which no fresh light 
is thrown by the present publication. No future edition 
will, however, be complete without some notice of this 
accurate reprint, for which our thanks are due to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press and to the now, alas ! 
no longer living editor, the Rev. J. H. Backhouse. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Part XI, Edited, with Special 
Introductions, Notes, and New Woodcuts, by Joseph 
Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A.,F.S.A. (Ballad Society.) 

Unper the eminently competent directorship of the Rev. 

Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A., the Ballad 

Society's labours are actively conducted. Part xi., form- 

ing the second part of vol. iv. of the Roxburghe Ballads, 

has now seen the light, and will shortly be followed by 
rt xii., completing the volume. The number is ushered 

n by a temporary preface, which is, it is stated, “to be 

cancelled when volume fourth is bound.” Few sub- 

scribers, we opine, will adhere too closely to instructions 
or fail to include in the bound volume the characteristic 

“ notelets,” which, to quote Mr. Ebsworth, “ the present 

editorial Ancient Mariner sends forth...... in his accus- 

tomed mood of tolerant good-humour.” Not the least 
attractive portions of the volume are Mr. Ebsworth's 
cheery and Lamb-like essays upon his own responsi- 
bilities, upon the coyness of English public libraries, the 
shortcomings of subscribers, and so forth. Fertunate, 
indeed, is a ane | which can find an editor thus brisk, 
competent, self-reliant, and energetic. The entire work 
of the volume, including the reproduction of the numer- 
ous new drawings and engravings, has been executed by 
Mr. Ebsworth single-handedly and free of any cost what- 
ever to members of the society. Wholly miscellaneous 
are the contents of the present part, consisting princi- 
pally of social and amorous ballads, which may be 
roughly arranged by the predominant initial letter of 
their titles under the letter D. We have thus “The 

Dorsetshire Damosel,” “The Doubting Virgin,” “The 

Dumb Lady,” “Dying Tears of a Penitent Sinner,” 

“ Downright Dick of the West,” “ Disdainful Virgin 

led Captive,” “The Dying Lover's Reprieve,” and so 

forth. Excellent reading are not a few of the ballads, 

To our thinking, however, the prefaces and notes, the 

latter brimming with humour and with quaint and curious 

information, constitute the most attractive portion of the 
work, The appearance of part xii, is eagerly expected. 


Some of Aisop's Fables with Modern Instances, Shown 

in Designs by Randolph Caldecott. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tux admirers of Mr. Randolph Caldecott wil! find much 
to attract them in this handsome volume. The scheme 
of illustrating certain of Aisop’s fables with modern 
instances is an admirable one, for it enables Mr, Calde- 
cott to combine bis faculty for animal drawing with 
those charmingly arch and playful social sketches of 
which he has the secret. As examples of the former 
nothing can be better than the “ Fox and the Crow,” the 
**Wolf and the Lamb,” and the “ Hawk chasing the 
Dove.” Very delightful, too, is the servile amiability 
of the coppersmith’s puppy at meal-time. The modern 
instances strike asa little unequal. But this is possibly 
owing to the fact that some of them are unusually good. 
The wayworn traveller in front of the welcome “ Tra- 
velléra’ Rest,” where the word “beerseller” on the sign has 
been ee by “ bookseller,” is a fancy which would 
have delighted Thomas Bewick. But the dejected and 


—_ painter, who, between the Real and the Ideal 
as attained the Namby Pamby, and the critic whose 
criticisms are being cut up by the avenger in front of 
the picture he has defiled with his hideous ink-splotches, 
are surely inventions of the happicst order. Indeed, we 
are so impressed by the last that, in fear of a similar 
Nemesis, we hasten to record our unfeigned admiration 
for Mr. Caldecott’s work in general, and our cordial 
wishes for the success of his latest venture. 


Some Impressions of the United States, By E. A. F; 

man, (Longmans & Co.) . 
Tus larger portion of this volume consists of entirely 
new matter; the remainder is made up from four 
articles contributed to the Fortnightly and Longman's 
Magazine. Mr. Freeman’s impressions of the United 
States are founded on a visit to the country which lasted 
from October, 1881, to April, 1882. Within the espace 
of six menths an experienced traveller would naturally 
find many points of contrast between England and 
America; it is not, therefore, surprising that Mr. Free- 
man’s materials should be so abundant as they are. But 
theee observations are more than the acute criticism of 
an intelligent visitor; they have the far higher value of 
being the observations of the historian of federal govern- 
ments on the practical working of federalism. 


Our Iron Roads. By F. 8. Williams. Second Edition. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 

MIL.Ions of people travel by the railway without know- 
ing or understanding anything of the service or system 
on which their lives are dependent. In some matters 
ignorance is wisdom, for the amateur doctor is generally 
a valetudinarian. But in railway travelling a little 
knowledge is not dangerous, nor is the amateur guard 
necessarily a coward. Mr. Williams’s book is one of con- 
siderable interest; the information is full and varied, 
and, in spite of the technical nature of parts of the sub- 
ject, there is not a dull page in the volume, The reader 
will find in Our Zron Roads clear explanations of all the 
component parts of a system which is the most striking 
phenomenon of modern life, and will not only derive 
instruction, but save himself from many causeless panics 
by its pe 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ov all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer guerics privately. 


E. T. Y. (Aylsham).—A great deal on the subject has 
already appeared in “‘N.& Q.” See “Keeping School 
in the Parvise,” 5t» §. xi, 866, 394, 472; xii. 87, 49, 91, 
149, 197, 277, 334, 437; also, “Chambered Church 
Porches,” 6'» 8, vi, 301; vii. 33. Probably during some 
modern structural alterations all trace of the entrance 
was obliterated, 


Ww. _B. (Pittsburgh, Pa.).—“Cestuis que 


trust.’ 
W. A, I’Ansoy.—We shall be glad to have it. 


NorIice. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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